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Kohl finds Europe a 
hard row to hoe 
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German roads will get you 
there - to the Palatinate 
woods, for instance, where 
2,000 years ago Roman 
legionaries were already 
growing wine. Each vine yields 
up to three litres of various 
kinds of wine, such as 
Riesling, Sylvaner, Muller- 
Thurgau, Scheurebe or ■ 
GewOrztraminer. Grapes are 
gathered in the autumn but 
the season never ends. 
Palatinate people are always 
ready to throw a party, and 
wine always holds pride of 
place, generating 
Gemutlichkeitand good 
cheer. As at the annual Bad 
DGrkheim Wurstmarkt, or 
sausage market, the 
Deldesheim goat auction and 
the election of the German 
Wine Queen In Neustadt. Stay 
the night In wine-growing 
villages, taste the wines and 
become a connoisseur. 

Visit Germany and let the Wine 
Route be your guide. 
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1 Grape? on the 1 vine 

2 .Dorrenbaoh 

3 St Martin 

4 Deldesheim 

5 Wachenhelm , 



hancellor Kohl is finding it tough 
going in Europe. 

e. has come to realise, like others 
fflKiih, that appeals to the common 
of the other nine Common Mar- 
‘un tries are not much use. Nor are 
ssions in advance. 

A Kohl government has made a 
jer of advance concessions for the 
pfcan Community’s sake. They in- 
is go-ahead for n DM7bn EEC 
to improve the economic climate 
orer Common Market inember- 
ries; 

e decision not to insist on higher 
and. environmental standards in 
tope that agreement among the 
countries will then be easier to 
(which remains to be seen); 
id revaluation of the deutsche- 
:by five per cent to suve France the 
ininy of a more drastic devaluation 
he franc. . 

ranee and other countries that deva- 
Jlncir currencies in the EMS mono- 
[ moves have shown their “gratltu- 
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pensive soft-drink policy 
[Pubs Ib luring youth to 
Whol, accuses MP • 

Miitiininiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiifiiiiiuimi; 

5^ Bonn’s obliging behaviour by 
a four- to five-per-cent cut 
1 3 -per-cent offset levy on farm 
2 ?. from other EEC countries. ■! 

:_ ev y » imposed on farm imports 
®p>any to offset the effect of cur- 
7 revaluations on farm prices aiid 

pother? want It to be reduced even 
juarwitees a* lower this year in 1 
than in 1982. 

background, behind all;lhjs 
there, is a pledge by Herr' 
■ Bcnefous c&anges to EEC 


provisions for Mediterranean agricultu- 
re. 

The aim behind this pledge is to di- 
spel the reservations France, Italy and 
Greece have about allowing Spain and 
Portugal to join the European Commu- 
nity. 

At the Brussels EEC summit in 
March the Chancellor was so keen on 
harmony that he still felt he sensed cor- 
diality, mutual understanding and a 
common sense of will. 

But they failed to stand up to closer 
scrutiny in the cold, clear light of reali- 
ty. A variety of national interests and 

though the result might be that farm 
domestic considerations have gained 
greater importance, both in Bonn and 
elsewhere. 

How else could the Bonn Cnbinet 
have instructed Agriculture Minister 
Ignaz Kiechle to aim, at the Luxem- 
bourg farm price talkathon, at a three- 
per-cent increase for German farmers? 

Bonn must surely know how much 
better-off German farmers are thAn 
their counterparts in other. EEC coun- 
tries and that the Common Agricultural 
Policy will force the Finance Minister 
this year, or next at the latest, to rifle 
the taxpayer's pockets yet again. 

A cold chill must creep down the 
Chancellor's buck when he culls to 
mind the June Stuttgart EEC summit. 

As current chairman of the Ten he 
preferred not to upset the general har- 
mony of the March summit by risking 
disputes on decisions. 

So an unprecedented number of deci- 
sions are due to be reached at Stuttgart 
on topics ranging from youth unem- 
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ployment, free 
trade within the 
EEC, acid rain, 
coal. and steel and 
the Mediterranean 
package to the reo- 
rientation of EEC 
finances. At the end 
of Bonn’s spell in 
the chair a clear 
step forward was to 
have been taken, 
whereas a wide 
range of people are 
now worried the 
Stuttgart summit 
might turn out to be 
a fiasco. They in- 
clude German di- 
plomat at the EEC 

who are struggling 

through the preli- '. '.HHHHHHHHHH 

minaries and both British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher and Bonn Chancel- 
Gaston Thorn, the | 0 r Helmut Kohl at 10 Downing Street. Mrs Thatcher later 
president of the Eu- described the talks oa "the best we've had", (Photo: apj 

ropean Commis- 
sion, and Piet Dnnkert, SpAaker of I lie 1 • 

European Assembly. ' rhgh>AlIhl* Clf 

More is nt slake than Helmut Kohl'A 

reputation as a statesman. An obvious . •' ■ 

failure would discourage nil member- ‘ LfOWIllVlP SiFPP‘1 
governments for some time and harm V ■ 

the EEC’s prestige in the United States, « 

Jnpun and the developing countries. Es^Xn Boon 1 


(Genoral-Anzelger Donn, 27 April 1983) 


The political message behind 
the Beirut bomb blast 


T he bomb blast at the US embassy in 
Beirut was not just a killer: it ac- 
complished a major political mission. 

It reminded the United States what 
political forces are at large In the Leba- 
non and that a settlement there' is im- 
possible unless their interests ere taken 
into account. 

The blast is also fresh proof for those 
who either fail to appreciate or try to 
ignore how unreliable and fragile any 
agreement between Israel and Lebanon 
really'is. 

■ : Six months ago a similar bomb blast 
that shook the Phalange headquarters 
in the heart of Beirut brought to. an 
abrupt end high-flown Israeli hopes, ex- 
pectations and aspirations. i 
The Lebanese President-elect, Bashir 
Gfeihayel, was killed. His place may 
have been taken by his brother Amin, 
but an entirely different political note 
was sounded. > « ■. 
i *. The shock waves of the latest explo- 


sion were immediately regi^ered by 
sensitive political seismographs in Jeru- 
salem.! ’ ... ./...I , 

[ .‘President tteagajj wps ^,. pains to ( 
make a personal statement th^.thc blast 
had, strengthened US; determination to 


Chancellor at 
Downing Street 

E EC finance wns one of the main is- 
sues when Bonn Chancellor Hci-, 
inut Kohl mot British Prime Minister. 
Margaret Thatcher in London. 

But little was .agreed: instead, the, 
clouds of another unpleasant budget di- 
spute gathered on the horizon. 

Chancellor Kali! flew, baqk' disap-) 
pointed on one point at -least: lie had. 
wanted -more support '.for - moves, to- 
wards European integration. ,v 
, But Mrs Thatcher piade it .clear that 
she expects Europe, to take smaller, 
more pragmatic steps in this direction. 

. There was solid agreement on Ostpo 
Htik and defence matters and on soHda- 
rity with the Americans. • > \ 

, At the Stuttgart EEC summit next 
month, Mrs Thatcher would like to see 
a settlement on the dispute over. EEC fi- 
nances. Full steam ahead into the Euro* 
pean future would not be possible until 
Britain had made sure it would pay. less 


n^ 1 hi’S[^ m ' ntinUba - SSS” ™ WJ ' B 

n »tk r h ^ k : Yet both leaders demonstrated how, 

But the firs reactions, behind the, see, the most . intensive political friendship 

tipc i UAri> nrtl Inner in p/imino. Talks nrf. *• * 


But the first reactions, behind the, seer 
nes were not long in coming. Talks bet-, 
weep Israeli, Lebanese and US delega- 
tes were cancelled. , ! - 

At the same lime the. White House 
has stepped up the, tempo of its bid to 
negotiate a settlement. It had already 
sensed with frustration that prospects of 
a settlement in the Lebanon were being 
talked away in view of the substantial 
remaining differences between: Beirut 
and Jerusalem., v 
Now the sole remaining point at Issue 
is Major Haddad, the commander- of 

Continued on page 1 5 


can be maintained, withqut any. real 
headway b^ing made on major issues. 
She described the talks as. “the best 
we’ve had." i ... , , 

. Kohl in London created the impres- 
sion of. being 1 an extraordinarily perso- 
nable politician, serious yet kind-heart-, 
ed.. . , ' ; i. ; 

Alongside Britain’a.Irqn Lady he can- ; 
not have failed to make an. impression. 
In the long' run it could, prove a subs- 
tantial contribution toward , European 

; 1 Rainer Bonhorst 

(Wetldeuurfw Atlgemelne, 23 April 1983) 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 

Libya: a case 
for delicate 
handling 

R elations with Libya arc ot a low 
ebb again. Eight Germans have 
been arrested in Tripoli and accused of 
espionage. They are claimed to have 
been working for the CIA. 

They are arguably being held as hos- 
tages for two Libyans currently stand- 
ing trial In Bonn. The Libyans are pre- 
sumably friends or supporters of the 
Libyan head of state and revolutionary 
leader, Col. Gaddafi. 

They have been charged with tortur- 
ing fellow-countrymen at the Libyan 
embassy in Bonn. 

The Bonn Foreign Office has rejected 
a verbal protest by the Libyan govern- 
ment that sounded a threatening under- 
tone with regard to the German legal 
authorities. 

Having been referred to the Justice 
Ministry it was even mentioned in court 
in Bonn. 

It seems reasonable to assume that 
Libya would like to trade the eight Ger- 
mans it is holding for the Libyans in the 
dock in Bonn. 

But how is headway to be made wi- 
thout one side or the other losing presti- 
ge? 

JOrgen MOllemann, Minister of State 
at the Foreign Office, flew to Tripoli in 
a bid to clarify matters. He and his Lib- 
yan hosts. agreed that ties were worth 
improving and in need of Improvement. 

This was a reaffirmation of tho cor- 
dial relations that have characterised 
political and economic ties between 
Libya and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. 

Bonn has never, for instance, taken 
part in moves by other states aimed at 
isolating Libya politically, 

Libya; for that matter, did not break 
off ties with Bonn, as other Arab states 
did, When the Federal Republic reco- 
gnised Israel and exchanged' ambassa- 
dors with the Jewish state, 

The decision not to do so was taken 
by the gpvemnieftt of King Idris, but it 
Was H policy maintained after the So- 
lution by Col. Gaddafi. 

’ Economic and trade ties have always 
been splendid; Last year Libya exported 
goods, primarily oil, worth DM7.2bh to 
the Federal Republic. ! 

That made Libya Bonn’s tMrddargest 
supplier; and oil imports from Libya 
were up despite an overall decline in oil 
imports by Germany, n u - v; r . •••• • , 

r,wvLl 8 ?, US> y ft MpOrte* goods worth 
DM2.8bn from the Federa! Republic. 
'For years there have been between 
3,000 and 4,000 Germans working In 
Libya r ‘in oil, Industrialisation and 
roadbulldlhg. There are 'so taanV partly 
because of the level of Imports froto 
Germany, ■ > 

< L Thiey mostly ;Uve alone, away from 
their families; lit' What is a strictly Muj- 
f im country, although a few are married 1 
to Ubywi. women; : ■ *c I • ■ » 

Nearly a third of Libyan irhports 
from. the;. Federal Republic 1 are 'motor 
vehicles,* fifth electrical engineering 
and a further fifth machinery. ■- 
So technological assistance from the 
country of origin fs welcome. ■:■*•■/. 

- In the struggle against international- 
tertonsm Bonn interior Minister Oetv 
hart Bauih sought Libyan^operatldn 
ip the late-1 970s, but with only limited 


He too flew to Libya in 1980 to pe** 
suade Col, Gaddafi to exerdse greater 
restraint in backing Palestinian terro- 
rists, especially when their activities 
were, by virtue of their ties with Ger- 
man urban guerrillas, directed against 
the Federal Republic. 

It is now admitted that Herr Baum's 
visit failed to achieve specific results. 
The Interior Ministry's expectations 
were not fulfilled, 

Tlie Libyan leaders admire German 
doctors and medical equipment. Libyan 
authorities prefer German doctors and 
clinics in cases where their own are less 
satisfactory. 

Many Libyans from all walks of life 
have been treated at German university 
hospitals, including Bonn’s, in recent 
years. 

Col. Gaddafi himself (incognito, of 
course) underwent a thorough check at 
a Wiesbaden ctinio some years ago. 

The Libyan authorities also send; on 
dinary patients, people who could not 
possibly afford medical treatment 
abroad themselves, to Germany . for 
treatment. 

There has been no laok of periodic vi- 
sits by political leaders. Bonn foreign 
Minister Genscher was in Tripoli in 
1979; Libyan Vice-President Djailoud 
was in Bonn in 1981. 

Col. Gaddafi, however, has yet to 
visit Bonn. He has expressed a wish to 
pay the Federal Republic an official 
visit. He has been invited and the invi- 
tation has been confirmed. 

But It Is felt that a data ought not to 
be set until the visit is sure to be a suc- 
cess, and a number of problems first 
need solving. 

From Bonn’s viewpoint they include 
Libyan activities abroad, as. in Chad, 
and the Way disputes between pro-and 
ahtl-Oaddaf! Libyans are . waged in 
other countries. 

They also include the alarming condi- 
tions under which four Germans sen- 


W.y ■) |V' t ■ 


tenced In Libya sdmo time ago are kept 
in prison there, 

, They were charged with divulging 
classified Information, Insulting the Lib- 
yan authorities, smuggling and .offences 
In connection with alcohol, • ' 

In their case Bonn has long urged the 
Libyan authorities to make the condi- 
tions under which they are held in pri- 
son more human*. : 

. Most °f these problems, as Bonn sees 1 
t» «* the result of conditions in Libya, 
Including revolutionary Ideas and the ’ 
special role of the people’s' committees, 
whoso activities are not subject to go- 
VeNhept instructions. ' 

Much would U gained if the two sta- 
tes were to agree to respect each other's 
legal system and political strUdture; and 
Bonn would be prepared tb do so; 1 fl * 
But itoxpects the Libyan authorities 
to appreciate that it Can neither directly 
nor indirectly influence' German courts 
and can forbid neither friends nor foes 
of Col. Gaddafi from’ expressing their 
views as- long as they do not resort to 
violence. .*• -*i . . ; , 

. The Libyan authorities have? also 
been informed aboiit Oerman legal prow 
cedurein connection with convicted 1 fo* 
reign nationals, which is that tho deci- 
sion dn what is opportune is reached by 
th t Utnder. . -r, 

■It is they and not Bonn who decide 
whether It is tho national Interest- to de- 
port convicted foreigner or make him 
serve his sentence, DtelcrMnm , g 

.(K«»argtadt-ABMssr,ftl April 1983) 


Questions over death at Berlil H0ME AFFAIRS 

East-West checkpoint [The government is over the first hurdle : 


T he death of a Wert German trav- 
eller in the GDR raises more ques- 
tions than can be answered. 

Tho GDR customs officers have only 
themselves to blame for suspicions thut 
their interrogation methods might have 
contributed to the death of Rudolf Bur- 
kort, 43. ' 

His body was shipped home to Ham- 
burg with an unsatisfactory death certi- 
ficate saying heart attack and no further 
explanation. Tills was certain to give 
rise to suspicion. 

The Bast German authorities were 
not’ very* tactful: they demanded 
DM2,500 for the transport. 1 

Tho GDR did not see fit to comment 
in greater detail until the story hit tho 
headlines, and there was inexplicable 
foot-dragging by Bonn officials too. 

. Under interrogation, said tho GDR, 
the deceased had collapsed and fallen 
from his seatHIs head had hit the ribs 
of h ' radiator. The Interrogation had 
beeri conducted in a correct manner, as 
was usual in the GDR. ' 

This 1 explanation would account for 
his external iivuribs. It also tallies with 
tho picture of the dead man wltft a long, 
straight cut over one eye. 

If only the GDR authorities had ac- 
counted for the tragic mishap promptly 
and in greater detail there -would have 
beep no speculation about third-degree 
treatment by the customs officers. 

Bonn ministries responsible for tran- 
sit traffic through tho GDR to and from 
West Berlin have yet to register a case 
in which violence has been used in in- 
terrogating transit travellers. 

“Wp would be most surprised if Herr 
Burkcrt's death were to turn out to have 
been the result of maltreatment,” says a 
Bonn Ministry official. 

True enough, in transit traffic to end 
from Berlin thpro are constant com* 
plaipts and disputes about the interpN* 
tatlpn of the transit agreement, which 
forms part of the Four- Power Agree- 
ment pn Berlin. 

But they are few ancj far between In 
relation to the numbers of travellere, 
and .cases pf genuine harassment by 
qp$ customs or People's Police offi- 
cers are rare. 

Since the Four-Powcr Agreement 
took effect in June 1972 the number of 
..overland travelltere to and from Berlin 
has more than doubled to 16 million a 

year..;;- , V 

: This flgiiro 1 alone shows how much 
more smoothly traffic now runs, and 
over the entire period about 1,200 Ger- 
mans and ;100, foreigner* have; been 
arrested by the GDR authorities for mi- 
suso of the transit routes. . 

The. overwhelming majority were 
brought to book for trying to, help 
Avould-be refugees to escape ■ from the 
GDR or for leaving the transit route. 

• •Other oharges have; been causing a 
serious* traffic accident, ■ drunken driv- 
ing, brpaohes. of customa and foreign 
exchange regulations and espionage. 

Ail complaints are raised and dealt 
with at, meetings of the joint, transit 
.commission, .which baa just held its 
:73rd 'session; i ■ j. , 

• /There are several hundred complaints 
a year. The .commission- Is said, not to 
•.keep a.recbrd of the ’ex act number. It is 
a very small proportion in view of the 
number of travellere, 1 > . 

, - Most <dmplaint$ . are about. extremely 
high fines for speeding (up to DM300 
- or i more), about ' peopia being iuoitd 


back at the border without aw 
and about what has seemed S 
u growing number of randoed 
By tho terms of tho transitu, 
travellers arc not allowed top 
lake receipt of material, to ghi 
lifts, to leave the transit 
good reason, to commit crioim 
ecs or to contravene the hlghm 
If there arc specific reason’ 
specting a transit traveller on, 
any of theso regulations hod 
hide may be checked. 

Tho number of spot check I 
talnly Increased, from 2M in 
604 last year. In none of iha 
were suspicions borne out; o 
there would have been sunt 
arrests. 

Motorists who drive ik 
GDR to Berlin and slick toi 
need not, as a rule, be wotu 
ODR authorities had every ify 
terrogate Rudolf Burkett, i 
arranged to meet relatives cn re 
At tho meeting place he hart 
goods. His passenger said thcji 
sweets and sports badges. B 
said they were scat belts, a In 
and a clock. 

Difficulties often occur wiin 
ing unforeseen happens, sud 
case of the young man wWo 
down on Whit Sunday. 

He had to wait a day andsh 
a breakdown van arrived ADI 
cat and drink was half a doze 
of beer he happened to haven! 

. The GDR border guards wk 
him out of the country until ft 
checked his story, which sd at 
hard to believe. 

In another case a schoolboy 
hitchhiking from West Gm 
"West Berlin was Involved Inift 
cldent. 

He wax given medlcil t* 
questioned by the People's W 
then dumpted by them »t 
filling station. 

Since travellere are not ilk 
pick people up en route he W 
for half a day until someone u 
on him and gave him a HA to.fi 
lln. 

In both cases It was ImpouN 
in touch with relatives: either 
telephones were out of ordered 
they took only GDR money. ' 
There is no point of conod 
West where details of acc&to# 1 
transit routes are registered, * 
every worried relative bos Ik 
idea of ringing Bonn's penw#* 
eion in East Berlin and ukfaik* 

Joachim AW 
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now it goes on to the next 
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the Bonn coalition has organised it- 
self quickly following the election 
i: the top jobs have been allocated, 
cy for the immediate future has 
b decided, and points of disagree- 

I * ,ve been quietly set aside. 

i now settle down to four years 
e without worrying about the 
— and dangers there will be. 
io conservative side there is the 
Ity of friction between the CDU 
CSU. The cause could well be a 
i involving Franz Josef Strauss, 
ng the volatile Bavarian is al- 
pable of. 

me differences are not likely to in- 

r who holds what job. That has 
been settled. The cause is likely to 
[social policy and, closely linked to 
^finance, 

M such a dispute would probably 

! be confined to CDU versus CSU. It 
id probably mean disputes, within 
CDU itself. In such a case, the con- 
atives would be divided into those 
cllcg strict austerity (cutbacks In gc- 
pl spending and social benefits) 8nd 
go wanting a more comprehensive 
al policy. 

Hfferences on social and money is- 
L among conservatives could one 
spread to the Free Democrats, 
ho FDP Is certain to want to sell it- 
| as the free enterprise party in gene- 


po Social Democrats have chosen u 
former Mayor or Munich, Georg 
^witter, to contest tho municipal 
Sion there next March. 

►ronawitter, 52, was picked ovor two 
ft* candidates on tho first ballot. His 
tfion is significant. Munich has bo- 
a symbol of the SPD decline in 
jdlies of Germany. It has never been 
lonirol of so fow metropolitan coun- 

fi. t . 

jDWi it was the conservative parties 
f mounted uttacks on the "red city 
polls”. Now the SPD 1 b gearing tl- 
mo bounce back and retake them, 
pnawltter said jubilantly after his 
plan; “The Social Democrats havo 
p 1970s behind." 

!n Wa ! to th* party’s fao- 

h&hting during those years, which 
Nowhere as fierce as In Munich. - 
fonawittcr succeeded tho populur 
■Jochen Vogel as Mayor in 1972. 
gained in power until 1978 when 
,p O did not renominate him foi- 
[ l factional rows. 

I W was when the present Mayor, 
iesl of the GSU, wak voted in. 
1970 the SPD has lost an enor- 
nount of ground in the dried. It 
three major cities of symbolic 
'iunich, Frankftirt and Berlin* 
fct remains In Bavaria is Aschaf- 
» Augsburg and WQrzburg if one 
[ds the special cusc Nuremberg 
Jrsdhiechter has managed to rc- 
|Wntrol despite quarrelling with 

ttse, the Social Democrats fit! II 
atmstadt and Kassel with the 
i,, Grecns - But -in Frankfurt, 
Wallmann (CPU) has managed 
3 upian image that adds up to a 
v ? Christian Democratic mu- 
holitics,; ... . . , 

SPp position In Baden-Wflruem- 
“ 15 ' ev « : ; WtekW' Iri Stuttgart, 



ral and the party of businessmen (large 
and small) and tho 6elf-employed in 
particular. 

It aim would be to keep some of tho 
conservative votera who gave the Libe- 
rals their second vote in the general 
election. 

Such a policy could lead to tension in 
the CDU/CSU which can never fully 
ignore its Christian-Social basic tenets 
and which has had a special “labour 
party" image since the last election. 

At the same time, the FDP could be 
looking for voters with radically liberal 
ideas on interior and justice policy. 

The Liberals could say to themselvep: 
many of the voters in the general elec- 
tion gave their votes to us because they 
wanted the conservatives to win. They 
won't do it again under less dramatic 
conditions. 

What could therefore happen is that 
only very few of the conservatives who 
voted for the FDP would remain loyal 
-> in any event, not enough to corner 
the five per cent minimum vote needed 
for representation in the Bundestag. 

Thus, the argument goes, it must try 
to win over those radically liberal voters 


who voted for the SPD on 6 March and 
now consider themselves to have made 
a mistake. 

There is the possibility that the FDP 
will start worrying about its identity. 

It would above all be Count Lambs- 
dorfTs job to put across, the image of 
economic liberalism, perhaps together 
with Hans-Dietrich Genscher.* ’ 

But there could also be a person-re- 
lated image-building driye on top of the 
programmatic one — . and Gerhart 
Baum, deputy, party chairman, is bound 
to be standing in the wings. 

But. the conservatives ,f:opld hardly 
agree to the FDP's radical-liberal de- 
mands. So there could be disputes., ’ 

. For the coalition as a whole there are 
dangers looming, in some of the most 
important policy areas of its program- 

, me. , . i 

This would include money and social 
policies. It would prove disastrous for 
the government to give repeated assu- 
rances that all budgetary holes .have 
been plugged, all social benefits ensur- 
ed and all painful belt-tightening over 
and done with — orily to have to say 
later that the forecasts were wrong, the 
measures Inadequate and that new cut- 
backs were inevitable. ! - 

This would result in a loss of credibi- 


SPD arms itself for assault 
on the citadel of Munich 


Manfred Rommel (CDU) has become 
something liko tho living proof of the 
contention that even difficult cities arc 
governable and that they cun in fact be 
governed with a liberal hund. 

That loaves tho SPD with Freiburg 
and Mannheim. The party is thinking of 
nominating a young municipal politi- 
cian for the new election in Mannheim 
whose mayor, Wilhelm Varnholt, has 
died. 

The City patriarch of Bremen, Hans 
Koschnick, Hamburg's imaginative 
Klaus von Dohnanyi, Saarbrflcken's 
outspoken and popular Oskar Lafontal- 
ne and Hanover's expert and populist 
Herbert Schmalstieg complete the list, 
apart from a few traditional bastions in 
the Ruhr area and other parts of North 
Rh in e- Westphalia. . 

For .those asking about the reasons 
for this deciine, (he Social Democrats 
have long had a long, varied. Intelligent 
and above all conflicting list or expla- 
nations. Times have changed; * , 

■ Today, the Social Democrat? arc 'fre- 
quently punished for Ihe mistakes of 
the past. As long as the municiphlltleii’ 
main concern wus reconstruction and, 
luter, more benefits for all, municipal 
polity was more or less a matter of 
course* ■ ' 

It was not until the social structure 
changed, the people became conscious 
of the Inhospitability of the cities and 
yesterday's progress was seen 1 as today’s 
crisis that municipal polity itself beca- 
me a problem; ; 

•• .'The crisis of the* cities wa> to become 
; atrisis dflhe SPD. • ” : . 1 • ' 


1 On' the otto hand, the cities are a typi- 
cal SPD domain because sociul’ change 
is fastest there and conditions of lire 
nitd work change sooner In the cities 
than elsewhere. 

And the SPD can adjust more easily 
than tho conservative parties. On (ho 
other hand, this 'also means that con- 
flicts that crop up daily in municipal 
work'catch up sooner with the SPD; 

These conflicts hive torn the party. 
Should it — due to the riiew social struc- 
ture — become the party of the new 
middle class or of the 1 hew minorities? 
A' party of- landlords oi* of tenants? Of 
Germans or foreigners? Of squatters or 
landlords? Should It be a party of quali- 
ty of life or the party of a city geared to 
the .car?.- ■ •.>:: 

Only, where social structures: haveifc- 
mained intact has the SPD -managed' to 
hold Its position: Heinrich Elckelbeck 
in Bochum,! 'Horst Kalzor in- Essen, 
Manfred yrbgnskl in Heroe^ they all 
seem li|to ichctypes of a region, where 
. industry/ public services and SPP : arc 
more closeiy knit l^ap any where el re*! i 

It is no exaggeration to s^y tb&VDort* 
round's Mayor, Gflntcr Burnticbp, was 
heaved Into the Rafiiaiis by Ihe.Hopsch 
ijtfecl; mi(L‘^nd in factj.hb is ptili ao ho- 
norziry diVe^tpr br the company. 

What ist6 be done? The lost fieflren- 
sus reflected imhe factionalism within 
the SPD cartnot be restored from hbpvo. 

Sod a I DchidcrrtS' seeking an answer 
know thalthby have to fo^ge a new mu- 
nicipal polity* concept that Wijl give 
them identity oiice more. Tjiis js a sisy- 
pheah task — and in tH* end the cort- 


lity and would mean that the people 
would consider their government inca- 
pable and, ultimately, dishonest. 

The other major source of danger to 
the coalition lies in security and allian- 
ce policy. Helmut Kohl and Hans- Die- 
trich Genscher want to implement the 
two-track Nato missiles decision toge- 
ther with America If the Geneva arms 
limitation talks bring no results by the 
end of tho year. 

Pressure against this will grow rapid- 
ly in tho next few months: in tho Bun- 
destag, in leftist publications and in tho 
streets. 

The peace movement now has an ex- 
tended arm in the form of the Greens in 
the Bundestag. 

The peace movement hopes, with 
good reason, that the SPD is getting 
closer to rejecting the missile deploy- 
ment. It also pins its hopes on strong 
segments of the trade unions. 

We must be prepared for the use by 
the peace movement of violent masses 
fo spearhead the protest against the de- 
ployment of US missiles. 

In this situation, the' coalition could 
be tempted to urge Washington, to majee 
ever hew compromise proposals in Ge- 
neva and, ultimately^ to postpone the 
pilsslle deployment. 

Kohl and Qcnscher would have to re- 
sist this from the very beginning, becau- 
se if the Western arms buildup founders 
on tho Federal Republic of Germany 
tho very core of the Western Alliance 
would be destroyed, . 

And If this. were to happen the Bonn 
government would lose both strength 
and reputation. 

. Johapn Georg ReissmtMer 

. (Frankfurter Allgemelne Zcliutig 
ftir Deutschland, 22 April 1,983) 

..■■i'i.v i .i». ■ .,inj« l .n ;.m .... , 

cept Is Unlikely from those of Christian 
Demodratfe mayors.' 

Even more important, Sortie Social 
Democrats argue. Is to come to realise 
again that politics is' nowhere as palpa- 
ble and visible as iti the titles. The days 
when the SPD jvus able to brush this 
asido because U was in control at the 
centres of power are oVch , 

Social policy starts at the bottom, and 
this will probably be the yardstick by 
which Social Democrats will be meqsrtr- 
cd — much mor6 so than ihcfr attitude 
towards tnlssilcs. 

' At the momqnr, the SPD seems to 
have dug up an old 6nd (rile success re- 
cipe to tho effect that what it needs is 
better people. 

' If the SPD could compose its dream 
politician he would be a blend of popui- 
list patriarch and young : hero so- 
mething like Hans-JocHen , Vogel in the 
(ale 1960s when he eagerly wore the 
chains' of his mayprai office^ If only 
such people could be pulled’ bUt of a 
hat. ; " 

Therb fs, 1 however/ a] small consdla- 
tion for Social Democi|atk In tHci|* 
tedious search, there was a time whin 
driyocte who wiAted to makort barber irt 
the party movcq to the centre of pqtyfe^ 
But Klaus von Dohnaiiyl left the centre 
td go Hamburg — 'arid wos smic^ssrul. 
Rolf Bdhme has'jdlemortstrated 'in the 
difficult’ city ’bf'Freibulr^lhqt itlcin'be 
rcwafdlog to (um one’s back'd il Bohn.' 

Such fads ate no guaranity df suc- 
cess for the SPb, 1 but ' they dd offer q 
chance, , : , ’j 

Acting a(6ng these lines, Hcide I berg's 
Social Democrats wint' to IiApprt Al- 
brecrit M tiller 1 , from Bop ri \6 stand 'In the 
rtiunicipai elebtiori. MOllet wai inb Hfil- 
Schmidts imagihative" chief 'of 
planning dt the' Chancellery. '. . 

■ J " " . GunftrWpfniann 
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Nation pays its tribute to 
a German intellectual 





R ichard Lflwenthal, publicist, SPD 
ideologue and independent intel- 
lectual par excellence, has turned 75. 

Lflwenlhal made an international 
name for himself as a scholar and re- 
searcher of world communism and ana- 
lyser of the West's political culture. 

He has been an active SPD member 
since the 1930s - after a brief spell as a 
communist student leader - and is the 
deputy chairman of the Social Demo- 
crats* basic values commission. 

Hie SPD marked his birthday with a 
major celebration in Bonn and the na- 
tion paid tribute to the scholar with the 
award to him by President Karl Car- 
stens of the Grosses Bu tides verdienst- 
kreuz mit Stem, one of the mo$t covet- 
ed German orders of merit. 

To mark his 70th birthday five years 
ago, Berlin’s Free University held an in- 
tematiohal academic symposium, pre- 
senting Lflwenthal with a Voluminous 
special publication with contributions 
by fellow academics and German and 
toreign politicians. He was also award- 
ed Berlin’s Ernst Reuter Plaque. 

All these marks of homage testify to 
he World-Wide esteem In which Lflwen- 

V?. l 8 . d ^ nd bear witness to the ex- 
‘ tensive frange of his activities. , 

• fls his fl-iends call him - 

can look back on a life ftill of ups and 
downs and intellectual adventure mark- 
ed by singlemindedness of purpose and 
the 'Personal charisma it takes to put 
one s stamp on an era. 

He owes his success to his unilaBalna 
energy, his lively intellect, commitment 
to a cause and the undaunted courage 
with which he has repeatedly interven- 
ed to bring order or clarity into a con- 
tused era. 

He earned his Ph.D. at Heidelberg 
University in [931. Immediately after 
Hitler rame to power and banned the 
SPD, Lflwenthal joined the socialist re- 
sinning) 8 ™ UP Besinnen ( New 0e- 
.Together with this group, he went 

^M t 0 % C n“in h .° ,l0yakia 0,1 1M3) Md 

JliiteT “ un,ri?s and in France 

fh « P n s b J. !i h d a g " at mny cssa y« under 
kSJ^SSS^ fWlS'WSi which was 
W9 fcecotfle widely known. 

After the war, he was first 1 a foreiar 
correspondent of the London Observer 

G^V B a W Vugoslwla and 
Germany., Back m, Britain, he became ( 

,vj J • P?per s f oreign aftai rs commenta- 1 
ior, I 

, By that rime, he already has a firm re- 

EheTiih" 8S h pub,fcist throughout the 1 

English-speaking world. 1 

J* f ^ c ™n Social Democratic < 

eari Ti M7 S ngmadea ^eback in * 

early J947 with hfs much quoted Jen- 

Item/** K * p W isms (Beyond Capita- € 

He wanted the SPD. to become a C 

ni e ^hu 0 ,<iCaI pa - Western democra- * 

^hi/e acting as an economically in* 

flS*" * tMrd force” between capi- |< 

tallsm and communism in jis ties with a« 
other socialist parties in Eu rope. r 

llfpe ’ ^ wend > a » still regarded sc 

hl^df as a Marxist. But he later pub- VV 


licly revised large passages of this con- 
cept under the impact of Europe’s post- 
war history. 

Much of his subsequent work was de- 
voted to the analysis of the structures 
and trends of world communism, with 
special emphasis on the Soviet Bloc, 
China and the Western communist par- 
ties. It was here that he excelled with 
undisputed mastery and authority. 

In recognition of his expertise in this 
field he was appointed to the Otto Suhr 
Institute and the Eastern Europe Insti- 
tute of Berlin’s Free University in 1961. 
This marked the final transition from 
journalistic to scholarly work. 

Lflwenthal intantly expanded his aca- 
demic work beyond Berlin by attending 
many international congresses abroad, 
by becoming a member of several fo- 
reign societies, by lecture tours and by 
research work in Stanford, Tel Aviv, 
Oxford, New York, Berkeley, North 
Carolina and many other places. 

All Important Western publications 
have been open to him and have wel- 
comed his foreign affairs and cultural 
analysis. 

He was for many years the top polili* 


A professor of philosophy, Waldemar 
rxSchreckenberger, is Chancellor 
^onis chief administrator - that is. 
State Secretary at the Chancellery. 

Schreckenberger has been a close 
friend and confidant of the Chancellor 
Tor a ong time - they were friends at 
school. 

His baptism at Bonn was.ono of fire. 
It happened when during the final 
phase or the coalition talks, the general 
secretary of the CSU, Edmund Slolber, 
accused him of keeping the minutes in- 
correctly. 

Sehreckenberger’s denial was abnor- 
mally sharp for a normally restrained 
person. 

Making mock of himself, Schrccken- 

j BC ? descd bed himself as a "sort 
or failed scientist." 

He admits tht he found it "more 
tempting to be able to influence politi- 
cd processes than to lead a professorial 

And indeed, the: post in which he has 

G!obke « Carstcns, Ehmke, 
SchQIer, Konow. and , Lahnstein is the 

in Boin nUent 8 adn,lnlpttat,ve position 

Rh^L f H r SL e , r 4 dcpartmcnt head ,n * he 

^ h? R^ Pa rt ^ 80Vernment * head 
of the State Chancellery and state Ml- 

nlentv dUBd J®» Schreckenberger has 
plenty of experience to fall back on. 

la a «chooIfriend l of 
Kohl forthered his career in Rhineland- 

Chnn rt and pcrsonal trust the 
Chancellor puts n him has earned him 
his present post. • ™ 

A understanding between the 
S a ;«i ,or a " d His chief administrator 
bed |! CSfi * mlaI for this office f or all 

,J„ chrc ' k n , 1 nber * er ; a «*«■ begin in 
1^60 - not as a university professor but 

RhSfri^". d,strict government -in 
Rhinelpnd^aiatinate. This was so de- 

Wcrn *! # *** lh * assls ‘ a nt of 

Werner. Maihofer (one of the fathers, of 


cal adviser of Willy Brandt. He and 
Brandt wrote a biography of Ernst Reu- 
ter which was published in 1957. 

Later, he supported Helmut 
Schmidt’s efforts to keep the SPD on u 
course committed to the Western allian- 
ce. 

In the past few years, Lflwenthal iuis 
repeatedly tried to persuade the Social 
Democrats from going along witli short- 
lived fads and flirting with (ho ’'alterna- 
tive scene.” He has stressed that the So- 
cial Democrats’ main function is to pro- 
mote and uphold the social Interests 
and democratic traditions of Industrial 
labour. 

He has occasionally dashed with his 
old friend Willy Brandt, as during the 
student unrest of the 1960s. 

He was so disturbed by the higher 
education policy of the Social Demo- 
crats that he helped to establish the 
Bund Freiheit der Wissenschnft (free- 
dom of science federation) becoming 
the organisation’s first national presi- 
dent. 

He opted out of the federation later 
when he felt that a conflict with the 
SPD was in the offing. 

Here, too, it became obvious that 
Lflwenthal’s intellectual and political 
home is the SPD, despite his criticism 
of (he party oh individual issues. 

Democratic socialism is for him an 
indispensable productive element of de- 
mocratic political culture. And this will 
remain so as long as the SPD Itself 
abides by this concept, adds positive 
substance to it and defends it. 


Kohl confidant 
is top Bonn 
administrator 
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Bunny on the run: US sales 
of VW Rabbit plummet 




iriV Wi 


Volkswagen executives in the United 
* States still have fond memories or 
1979/80 oil crisis when motorists 
{(ed in line at filling stations for ga- 
pe at $1.50 a gallon, 
jucl was scarce and everyone expect- 
Jt to. grow even more expensive. 
Ire seemed to be np choice but to 
Mi to small cars that used less gaso- 


B \ V , ^Hhose were the days, when there was 

oiVu J y . u car to match the Rabbit, the US- 

Rlchard Lflwonihal . . . settop! version of the Volkswagen Golf, 
since 1930a. If tal economy. 

In this, Richard Lttwenthalcfc^ raericans were P articularf y impress- 
pro val beyond party lines iS the dieseI ' en si. ned Rabbit, a 
only be hoped (hut we shall c H am Pi° n fad miser. There were 
benefit for many more yeanlP 8 ,ists of six t0 nIne raonth s for 
incisive and brilliunliy fomJr R “ bWt d!eseI * Wh - ch is stl11 the most 
(ributions to our political car on nsarket. 

his outbursts when others prouE^ car ’ bu y ers even allowed themsel- 
to he slow in grasping. Bulbp tobe P ressured by hard-nosed VW 
ways been quick to revert Kili** crs * nt0 buying superfluous extras 
crystal-clear rationality | °l der t0 make sure of 8 Rabbit diesel. 

Wo all and oar Mill-yoio.. Jr' 011 ^ 1 ’ h “ s l , 0 i? b «" rol S°«f"- 
can, iol afford not to SI ? readl ^. avml “ b , le a » d 8°* o nc 
bh Anglo-Saxon «n.riJ^tl lla , “ d ^ le5S ,han a dollar 

S ' 8 * llS ' .•l/«jn*,jU^* 8abbit, after having emerged the 

t l)cr Tugenpieut, iifo r winner of the 1979/80 crisis, is 
JpTently In the throes of the most se- 
" 1 ■■ ' I jit crisis it has undergone since being 

enberger ha, no politician .Cj'f te ,he " S , 

gurds ut, un ideul is mcreasingiy clear that Americans 

He prefers to lean on wdu^" aI S , S? I smal1 cars * and certain ’ 
losophcrs as Kant, Biw:anfili2 (he ^bitany more, 
imicl von Puffendorf. As hef»They want economy models, but not 
(ho exception rather than iu Wears,” Roger B, Smith of General 
politicians to come up wiihjwP^^ 8a y** And now gasoline is less 
This cautious aloofness economy no longer matters 

gedly nil-encompassing cretwBj ,ucb 88 H d id- 
of politics — and hence also kBwhat US motorists want arc larger 


O' U 

ways been quick to revert to h 
crystal-clear rationality. 

We all and our still-young if 
cannot afford not to take adu 


(Der TiigeHpIepUlj 


enberaer 1ms no politician *1 
gurds us un ideul. 


imicl von Puffendorf. Ashe » 
(lie exception rut her than (bu 
politicians to come up with gw 




Waldamar Sohreokenbargar . . . the 
restrained professor, 

• (Pholo: flundeibiWuellf] 

hul^ bu \ g F 9 P pr °8 ra mme) during 

his doctoral work-in Saarfaruckcn. 

On top of his government work — he 
hqd meanwhile become the head of the 
Department for Legislation and Admi- 
nistration at the Rhineland- PalalinaUi 
Chancellery in Mainz — Schrcckenber- 
ger took time off to earn himself a pro- 
fessorship. The leave or absence was 

granted to him by Helmut KohUhen 

Pr ^2^° r ^ ne,and - Pa,ad n a le 
.^chreckenberger has no poIiUcaj 

Ms. not even Konrad AdeS 

25S- ho ? ays ‘ he considered too au- 
thoritarian when he was young 

Unlike Kohl, who like no other oosr 

wgr.cfwnccilor .lay* claim to biingThc 

successor of famous siatejnjcn. Schraak’ 


of politics — und hence nlseb 
ness from his own C'huncellor- 
to Hchreckenbcrgcr's commit 
tantism. But this did not prfl 
from taking u hand in f®)f 
school concordat between lit 
und tho Rhine] and- PaUtinile^ 
time as a public servant. 

Schreckenberger'* poliiita 
public activities have not nu& 
dely known, except for his sw 1 
in favour of competing muuk* 
non-commercial television da 
lines of the British BBC and Iff 
Only with occasional Wit* 
he differed with the prawiBsj' 
vative view that the squatting! 
should be solved by using t* B 
codo as an instrument. 

Unlike most politicians. Soi 
beijer is not bent op InispJ 
and this along with hi* friend 
Kohl played a major role In l* 1 
point menL 

Ever since Globke, the 0» 
post has been held by sntw 
tioning or, as Schreckenbffgjl 
"pragmatically serving" 
rather tlun men with ambirio* 1 
own. . 

Though Vihe spirit of 
gone from the Chan«II«y»2 
requirement of smooth fundi* 
remained unchanged. . 

So far, there have been 
takes made at the GhuW* 5 
least, none have become fax** 
Schreckenberger heads i* J 
officials, . organisers age***, 
chancdlerand personally 
Since Kohl is i inclined 
■: Continued T. 


»«>. and VW of America has none. 
Sliac, a General Motors division, has 
Urrected the Bonneville, which wus 
yiballed last year, and renamed it 
^parislennc. 

-hiysler are still manufacturing the 
J Yorker, while Ford continue to 
« the Crown Victoria apd the Mcr- 
V Grand Marquis. 

largest Cadillac dealer in the 
II9Q States Is running an advertising 
'PJJgn with the slogan: This is your 
tchance to buy a fbll-slzed Cadillac; 
1 W they're going to shrink, 
tie campaign has worked: Big is 
|Jt ful again, although there is no 
leing the fact that the US automo- 
Jndustry Is In the throes of a long- 
l crisis. • 

*Hwe lean years, the worst crisjs 
industry has been through since the 
1 930s,’ ihotor industry executives 
*lmit are beginning to grasp that 
wit may hot bounce back In Year 
neither. ' 

JjjR the first quarter of 19^3 were 
PPPoinUng, >ylth compacts being Hit 
gsesL Detroit invested roughly $30bn 
g # ,*fifeansh and development of eco- 
ppypompseta, and assembly lines are 
lr la g at only 5)0 percent of capacity- 
pwkswagen have been hit even har- 
industry as a whole. In o 
Ki Jfc “Sfket the VW Rabbit, as- 
the United States, is ahed- 
kb percentage points* r ■ . • • 

Lf.'y^bhortland assembly works, 
Ll. ” J 97 *i worked llat out from 
^ 1980 to June 1981. “We could 
§v«ry . car we made,” recalls Peter 


Weiher, VW of America's head of mar- 
keting and sales. 

_ But there has been a steady downturn 
since summer 1981. Last year alone the 
Westmoreland assembly lines were shut 
down for 23 weeks. 

In January 1983 the facility was clos- 
ed for a fortnight and second-shift wor- 
kers were fired once end for all. But or- 
ders were not even enough to keep a 
single shift in constant employment. 

In May and June the company is or- 
dering a shutdown for another fortnight 
to reduce the stockpiles of unsold cars, 
and it is doubtftil whether two weeks 
will be enough. 

In the first 10 days of April only 1 1 1 
Rabbits were sold, of roughly 57 per 
cent fewer than last year, while the Rab- 
bit’s share of the US market has slump- 
ed from a poor 1.8 to an abysmal 0.6 
per cent. 

The assembly works were designed 
for a daily output of roughly 1,000 cars. 
No-one can tell whether that many will 
ever be sold again. 

VW executives have decided once 
and for all that they will not need the 
second assembly facility in Sterling 
Heights, where 180,000 Rabbits a year 
were to be built starting in 1984. 

The first chief executive of VW of 
America, James MoLemon, was worri- 
ed in September 1981 that this additio- 
nal cupacity under construction at a 
cost of roughly DM5Q0m might be avai- 
lable "too late rather than too soon.” 

Mr McLeriion, who has since been 
fired, had nothing but a wan smile for 
sceptics who suspected that the cars 
that eventually rolled off the assembly 
lines at Sterling Heights might end up 
being Japanese models. 

In this respect he has been proved 

el 

m ' 

! ;, ;i ■. 

right. The new facility is being taken 
over by Chrysler. 

Chrysler stepped in when construc- 
tion was 80 per cent completed. No-one 
is saying how much they paid but there 
can be little doubt that Volkswagen 
have Ipst a packet on the deal. 

. Carl H. Hahn, board chairman of (he 
Volkswagen parent company, says VW 
of America has become its No. I pro- 
blem. 

But his explanation for the current 
unsatisfactory state of affairs sounds 
strange coming from a salary-earning 
executive. 

He says Volkswagen of America Is In 
its predicament because it had too 
much entrepreneurial freedom. 

Herr Hahn took the VW 1 Beetle to 
America in the 1950s and 1960s and set 
Volkswagen up in business In the Unit- 
ed States. 

What he probably means is that 
Wolfsburg did not keep as close enough 
a check oh 1 Its US subsidiary’s opera- 
tions. His predecessor, Tour SchmQcker, 
let Mr MoLemon have his head. 

- There can no longer be the slightest 
doubt i that ho did not put this entrepre- 
neurial freedom to beBt use* - 
Even, though . the Westmoreland 
works have; only been in operation for 
five years its facilities are no longer up 
to .the latest requirements' and VW*s 


competitors have ^If/v 

cut costs in compn- 
rison. Volkswagen \l\ 

have to ship in car f 

body parts by truck j 

from a pressed steel / 

works in West VI r- I 

ginia. “We haven’t V. 

yet quite achieved Vs, 

our competitors’ V 

level of automa- 

tion,” Mr Weiher JquA 

admits. The unions 

initially negotiated 

wage deals that 1_ 

gave VW an advan- Volkswagen's < 

tage over other US 

manufacturers. But this advantage has 

quickly been sacrificed. 

Wages at VW are now as high as at 
Ford and General Motors and a little 
higher than at Chrysler. The Westmore- 
land works does not break even until 
output is at 85 per cent of capacity. 

Other manufacturers reach break- 
even point sooner, but as Mr Weiher 
points out, “no-one can make compacts 
at a profit when production is running 
at 50 per cent of capacity.” 

If the Rabbit were to sell at a profit 
people would have to be prepared to 
pay much higher prices, and they have 
long ceased to be prepared to do so. 

Volkswagen of America has sold it- 
self so hard as an all-American corpora- 
tion that the Rabbit has forfeited any 
exotic attraction it might have retained. 

“In a flight offanay we Americanised 
the Rabbit too much,” Herr Hahn is 
quoted as saying in an interview with 
auto motor sport. 

“Wc made the mistake of designing 
our US model in such a way that a Eu- 
ropean would have driven straight into 
(he first ditch with it,” he said. 

That was a performance rating custo- 
mers could buy less expensively from 
other US manufacturers. What was 
more, trouble with the fuel injection 
and exhaust harmed the Rabbit's repu- 
tation: 

Volkswagen no longer enjoy the re- 
putation of manufacturing a particular- 
ly high-quality car, and deliberate re- 
Europeanisation of the Rabbit has fail- 
ed to remedy this. 

It may now have tauter suspension 
and a redesigned interior, but too many 
compacts on sale in the US market are 
the spitting image of the Rabbit 

Its Japanese competitors, manufac- 
tured by Toyota, Honda and Nissan, 
have a higher | reputation these days 
than the US-made German car. 

“Voikswagens aren't as highly rated 
as Japanese care,'' says Dan Cass, a car 
dealer based on the outskirts of New 
York. 

He is busy trying to sell his last Vtys 
at a discount and plans to concentrate 
entirely on BMWs. in future. He feel* 
the BMW is a bettef seller. • 

The decline of the Rabbit’s image is 
nowhere more dearly reflected than in 
sales statistics. Nearly all competing 
models have overtaken it. 

1 There were nearly three times as 
many buyers in the first quarter of 1983 
for the Nissan Sentra, the basic version 
of which costs about $1,000 less than 
the cheapest Rabbit. 

The Honda Accord and: Civic, the 
Toyota Tercel and Corolla, the Ameri- 




Volkswagen's Goll/Rqbblt: driving with the wrong club, 

(Cartoon: Lub Munohe(s/Stkldau(ict)0 Zaltunj) 
advantage has can Motors Alliance and the GM, Ford 
and Chrysler compacts are all well 
v as high as at ahead of the Rabbit In sales. 1 
)rs and a little So the smallest VW sold In the US 
The Westmore- market runs a risk of suffering a fate si- 
■eak oven until mllar to that of Its predecessor, the 
f capacity. Beetle, which was a roaring success as 
reach break- an oddity in America and was' not with- 
as Mr Weiher drawn until it was practically no longer 
make compacts saleable. 

tion is running America, soys Peter Weiher, Is the 
World’s most innovation-addicted mar- 
sell at a profit ket. In it the VW compact is increasing- 
re prepared to ly assuming the role of a white elephant 
and they have that worries Volkswagen dealerii stiff. 

:d to do so. Dealers are In a gloomy mood. In Ja- 

ca has sold it- nuary they issued a statement to the ef- 
erican corpora- feet that they were totally demoralised 
s forfeited any and had doubts as to the future because 
have retained. the present was so bleak and desolate. 
b Americanised Peter' Liebman owns one of the larg- 
Herr Hahn is eat VW dealerships In the United States 
interview with end is chairman of the dealer*' advisory 

council. 

e of designing He would prefer to say nothing at all. 
way that a Eu- "If you have nothing positive to say, 

in straight into you might as well say nothing.” But 

said. after lehgthy reflection something posl- 

:e rating custo- live does occur to him. 
pensively from Only the Honda Accord, he says, can 
rs. What was measure up to the Rabbit. Its other 
fuel injection competitors nre nil worse: 

Rabbit’s repu- The Rabbit GTI, launched about six 
1 months ago, was extremely well raceiv- 
r enjoy the re- ed by the US public, while the VW Shill- 
ig a particular- tana and Passat, marketed as the Quan- 
delibcrate re- turn in the USA, were absolutely su- 
labbit has fail- perb; the Americans had merely yet to 
appreciate them. 

ter suspension As an experienced car salesman he 
but too many ha* a tale or two to tell of how little in- 
US market are terest Americans can have In' things 
Rabbit technical. 

tore, manufac- He also sells Buicks and regularly has 
a and Nissan, to work hard to persuade potential cus- 
an these days lomer to test-drive the new model. Their 
ui car. last edrwasaBuibkjIt was fine, io why 

is highly rated should they bother driving round the 
)an, Cass, a car block in the latest one? 

[skirts of New Most customers, he says, couldn't 
care less that the new Buick hos’d front- 
11 his last Vtys wh «I drive, a dew chassis' and an up- 
to concentrate t0 * dat ® engine- 
nitre.. He feels Technically the VW has much' to 

r . offer, so this lack of customer interest Is 

iihit’s imio* ie a Bales handicap. 

n e cted than in Auto advertising In (he United States 

aU compering Is “"believably *88*^, conveying 

all competing thc iltiprcS!lion tha , evtfn 8wJale famUy 

. . . saloons mainly serve the purpose of 

irec times as making a getaway from hired killers in 
|uarterofl983 the streets of $iin Frtnclscb. ^ . 

7 vei 2J on ; So Volkswagen try to sound a dlffe- 
,000 less than rent note by emphasising German engf- 

. . neerjng, and with a modicum of sue* 

ind> Civic, the ■ - - ■ 

la, the Ameri- ; Continued on page Id 
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Computer technology steals the show 
in a competitive field 


C omputer technology was the big 
success at the Hanover Trade Fair. 
♦ In cold business terms, nothing else 
touched it. 

i But interest overall was high and the 
! question now is: will the great interest 
. shown at the world’s largest capital 
! goods fair be reflected in orders? 

■ Data processing and communications 
• technology fs benefitting from the ratio- 
• nallsation of office work. The aim Is to 
j do two things at the same time: cut 
| back on wage costs and cope with ever- 
. increasing amounts of data. 

Equipment is getting smaller all the 
time,' meaning that it is becoming more 
' arid tnqre practicable foroffice use. 

Sales in other branches of industry 
were well behind. One spokesman for 
^effjrsaidhe knew of only one really 
large Order outside th.e communications 
technology ‘field: a DM1.2nj order plac- 
ed with a German pldnt end equipment 
supplier., ■ y 

,,.Bflsiqess In the plant and mechanical 
and electrical engineering, the pillars of 
.1^ capital gqods industry, would have 
to pick up considerably in the next few 
months If interest at Hanover were to be 
; reflected in orders. 

But there is no sign so far that Ger- 
Plan; Industry as a wh ole is, prepared to 

T fiftWmjthfcg about, robots is that 
people think they can do more than 
they really can,” said, one exhibitor at 

robothal?^ Fa ’ r * S nBW,y established 

The crush of people was so great as 
he spoke :$at movement along the ais- 
les wqs barely possible. 
j'^Some 90. exhibitcjrs from all parts of 
M JW demonstrated their mechanl- 
caltaen in Hall 13. . 

Jhe.idep thftt rofaotq with theirjoint- 
*^;^?f h Sye i ?lmost 1 human J capabilitles 
has given them the image, qf job, killers. 

s ?y their “program- 
■ W. 1 ® ^ ech ^.M.WQrkers" are vital for 


invest more this year than it did in 1982, 
which was a poor investment year. 

It is almost impossible to assess tho 
many specialised "fairs within a fair" 
that, after a long and arduous restruc- 
turing process, now make up the Hano- 
ver Fair. 

There were great differences in all 
sectors; the broad sector of precision 
mechanics, for example, where efforts 
to streamline production processes still 
proceed. 

The same applies to propulsion and 
conveyor technology. 

In the machine tools and welding sec- 
tors, there was plenty of interest in the 
exhibits but there was no marked im- 
provement in business. 

In steel there were some signs of bet- 
ter business. But this was primarily due 
to the need to restock inventories. 

The Hanover Fair reflected the grow- 
ing complexity of modem technology. 
Systems that transcend specific bran- 
ches of. industry are gaining ground 
constantly, as shown by the increasingly 
intensive use of electronics in mechani- 
cal engineering. 

This also makes it increasingly diffi- 
cult for the potential buyer seeking so- 
lutions to his particular problems to ob- 
tain a clear picture, 

All this hqs forced the Hanover Fair 


Kobots : the miracle-or-monster 
argument rages on 


Ppm. W , uw Future will . be able to 
'.competition and 
maintain their income and affluence" 

auto****** 


111 rtf' iff "" “TYiVt ( i y j.. .i 

Ajr h )?i f? usefj, > maintains, 

Germany and Europe will enter, the 

iCPQwir to 


Power to 

/;! many makers of robots put 

f&BBgStg&at 

oat just in 
% m thq !‘t|je days' am 

,0 -W 


— ...i.viJMivUa 

tho k magpzin 9 , puts' ){, saying "the 
JSRWr.JP spreads .as, much 


mm 

ni WrtVfobots are nothin. but 

automatons. r Q^ljrmjp-ojjf oces!0 I’£ e( .j 1 . 

n ?f9®y : (t possible to pn>: 

B^mmej/iese machines so that they can 
cqrTy.puJ^ variety of commands. 

By now, some of these robots are 
equipped with- sensoraenablfog them to 


.“sco** and “feel" tho materials they 

As a result, they know exactly, how to 
. assemble, weld, measure or align tho in- 
dividual part. 

The main povver behind tho devciqp- 

ro ^°* s * s auto industry 
which now "employs" 60 per cent qf 
these iron workers. ( . 

But the growing j precision of robots 
could bring about a. change, Tho, most 
sophisticated models qan turn the tini- 
est of screws with a precislon of one- 
tenth of a millimetre and can thus bo 
used in precision assembly wprk. i 

There arc now, 3,500 rx>.b,t, wo r l|ipg 

in West iQermany, ,1,200, jnpro, than a 
913*? ^(W^tripplngiapan'. , 

US 1 ?' 1 ™ nexf In ’ line, the 

USA and Germany, ,use roughly tho 
n, u «» b er of robots relative to their 

Since human labour is predominant 
in thi assembly of dishwashers, radiq? 
typewriter and TV sets, experts eiti- 
mate thrit tHere is a vast scope for robot 
qxp^ision in these sectors: As a result, 
the advance of robots ' in thtse iridiis^ 
tnes will bo faster than elsewhere. 

It is still unknown' to what extent ro- 
bots supplant human labour. ; 

low ^ 0lf » Production Techno- 

logy and Automation 'of the Swttgartv- 
based . Fraunhofer-Geseflsohaft es ti- 
Jaif of ' totoVU million as- 
dangered” ° ths coun(r y are en- 
■ But forecasts on therobbts’ effects oil 
f “ r° f uncer ta in ties, exceptTor 
the obvipus, fact that rationalisation and 


■automation boil down to replacing peo- 
ple by machines. 

But experience in the auto industiy, 
the biggest user of robots, seems to dis- 
prove Oils. 

i ln i 98 J* Germany’s auto-makers em- 
ployed 660,000 people, 78,000 more 
than ten years earlier. The number of 
autos made in Germany did not rise but 
decline in that period: from about four 

S 0 " “ I97, t0 aboul 3,9 roi,,lon ]n 

"2# D 5 W t,> ^ ' 0pcl chl «r «ecutlvc 
to,d the 

th^^Li?^-5 dmhl f rC0 lrt Germany 
that gVowth did not “manifest itself in 

assists 

,he v ' hi - 

ftaimler-Benz ‘boosted Its labour 
°Wt in the past five 
,yep^, using the extra labour only for 

fion Z ITlSSPl The pol ll 

^ -HE 

.tt^SSSS*? 

The capital ! goods - indutfrv •' hak 
meanwhile? adjusted tb a; growing ma^ 

blBmln M f t i l,,e ^^iuirr term, But the 
big manufacturers In thb field are meet- 
ing with, ever stiffer competition ax even 
medium abed companfes i in 'She plan" 
and machinery field supply their macht 
fiery with el««tronicbnUnZ Tf * . 


to restructure and depart from the pre- 
vious strict division comprising brun- 
ches of industry in favour of a compre- 
hensive alternative. , 

Tho socalled microtronic section in 
Hanover Is a telling example that marks 
the beginning of this process. 

Microtronics is the interpluy of va- 
rious sectors of industiy such as mecha- 
nical and electrical engineering, office 
and communications technology, ener- 
gy technology and conveyor and tran- 
sport technology. The organisers’ aim 
here was to demonstrate the complex 
applications of the exhibits to a poten- 
tial buyer. 

There were no technical sensations at 
the fair but there were many technical 
novelties that were further develop- 
ments of existing equipment. 

Some examples: the world’s first 
compact neon light housed in a light 
bulb rather than in a tube. The bulb fits 
any normal socket. 

The 12-watt version of (ho Centralux 
light corresponds to.a conventional 60- 
watt bulb. There is also a 16-watt ver- 
sion, Both are ignited by a spcciui elec- 
tronic starter. It will take a few months 
before the new light bulbs made by 
Osram GmbH become available to (he 
public. 

There was a portable electricity plunt 
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market S gardenere°Th\ rtiS " M ^ , ““ ehe Bank h “ 8et “ ld * 
generator is surnSn.i P '?V DM 1 .ton fa to 1982 balance sheet 

JKttjR'sSiSs Dr ? d r ner B "* ha8 

petrol. Once golng. it Scfc DM8S0m 8 " d 
25*kilos^^H^n U fbr , tih h1 ^^^ amounts are also Intended to 

La ° of”' "tel ° r & ^? d “««* that haVe “* ^ * 

GmbH.Pfullingcn.) ( ^ 1 Irftonaehea. 

ponnio nn , , hew figures for nsk provision are 
in huniino inrfnn” 3 n/i™ 1 * 81 ^ because bank business, as in all 
portable hvdroelcciril i s*sion yoare, was good last year, 
no foiind«uS^f ? ridph ? fc * foW pofltpwnr years can match 

?rea“ >ny ^ 'fortonkpnrilta. 

stream bed. j, f 80 t that only Deutsche Bank 

stre iti •ST I S[ *1 Its divided (Dresdner’s stayed the 

plU u pr ,°y idw *^wd Commerzbank paid nothing) 
nWirnnfr r 5 ? , H ( Z *!£.' [llc ^Tsnother reason: the risks both at 
vL* j # 1 . 8U . at0r ‘ The °^ftw Bnd abroad are increasing., 
kva and the plant causes nop*^ enough is known about the fu- 
whutsoever. (Ostcrrelchisclwl. world recession since 1979 has 
hungszentrum, Scibcrsdoif its toll. Companies are going into 
Vl °” na,j S&uptoy and wholo nations are feel- 

There was also a mobile blithe crunch, 
mance generator that can bedSome examples: AEG-Telefunken 
any automobile engine. The gewSided going to the wall only by com- 
useful as a source of energy fafeton proceedings which resulted in 
cal tools in areas that have no «apaying just 40 pfennigs.in the mark 
supply. (Goddard Enterprises, bfiedltore. 

toria Park, Australia.) jEoumries in financial trouble include 
Various novelties were on sboiwid and other East Bloo countries; 
communications sector. A p«bSimporting developing countries; 
device makes it possible to tnMold countries like Brazil and 
legrams directly by radip. Thffteutlna; and even oil-exporting 
(OPTRX) is the size of a siml&ntries like Mexico, 
calculutor. Hie ownerisnlcrtdfihfouU-by individual borrowers Is 
bration or u buzzing sound to tiding new for banks. What was new 
message of up to 160 units appdM was the targe number of them, 
u small window of the device. flwba decision the banks made many 
la GmbH, Taunussteln.) gn ago to enter into international bu- 

Helmut fi /am J!*’® Jj 181 J>o . longer serves classical 
and WolfvX 9 financing has lent a new dimen- 

(Seddcui.dK 2 che«!)if b » ton “ Ever since 
pt- decision, German banks have been 

1 ■ ■ ■ (tending purely financial credit to fo- 

Germany’s biggest sunpIkriP government banks and 

in Augsburg, a '^bdidiaTV^BK^^^ned enterprises, 
werko Karlsruhe. Tho larg«t® s . h t f s ! ddcd a ri5k t t0 dl * 
supplier' is the Swedish with wWch bankers have al- 

the biggest in the world Is ihei*S t0 « ve (creditworthiness of. 
Unimation Inc. • .. SJorroWer, fluctuating exchange and 

c.„ An ' . . . rates, disparity between the du- 

S..T.1 4 r k f rs of contracts under which money 
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Some 140 mukers now share 
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o f t hese ^^J^feunder the name of country risk, 
counting for 80 percent orsakiKhn happened was that bankci 

Competition is iough ands^Wtl themselves unable to answer tw< 
bitors in Hall 13 admit that ihqfftatlons: would all borrowers abroa 
sell below cost. IjjWe to repay their loans on time 

Su anybody who wuni^ .tahljfc' tho country where the bonowc 
this game needs not only kw*®) a position to provide the foreig 
above all plenty of cash. ■ Ev n8e 
A« H ffliblf 0 . w P ,osiv eness of the risk Is enot 

disappear from ■ J m .^^ ^ nvolvlli 8 “ * do « 

Industry becomes a real 

In Tact, even huge corporal* /1 0®. explosiveness of , 
run out of steam, us show* Mv.i i r { s i. |« 

cent Westinghouse takeover^ VI 1 •. 

lion. . , , , . jenormous . . . Mexico 


lion. i 

The reasons for the use off* 
widely. While, japan juw.tl** 8 ! 
ly to replace labour awordiq 
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Bank lending risks: it’s a 


whole new 



Euromarkets are the only explanation 
for the fact tiiat Third World countries 
were uble to get so deep into debt in the 
first place. The Euromarkets are. operat- 
ed by all institutions engaged in inter- 
national banking — not only, through 
their national parent , companies bpt 
also and above all through thpir bran- 
ches and Bub'Bidiari*$ in the Etiromar- 
ketplaces Where they benefit from Cost 
advantages, 

In these places, such as Luxembourg, 
London, the New York Free Trade 
Zone, the Cayman Islands, Hong Kortg, 
Singapore and Bahrain, the business 
volume has increased by an average of 
25 per cent a year over the pat ten years. 
And the bank supervision authorities in 
the home countries of the parent banks 
knew nothing about It. “ 

Because of the slump at home, many 
German banks lost, their traditional cre- 
dit customers after 1974. They sought 
and found new customers in tire East 
Bloc and the Third. World. 

But many of the East Bloo deals that 
are worrying them today were not en- 
tirely voluntary. The last loans given to 
Poland .— which should never have 
been granted, as the banks know today 

— were extended under the pressure ,of 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt’s . gentle 
but firm persuasion. 

But the loans givon to oil-importing 
developing countries were granted wi- 
thout any outside pressures. 

The banks used the opportunity the 
Euromarkets presented after the 1973 
oil price shock; ' 

The Opeo price hikes played havoc 
with the current account balances of de- 
veloping and threshold countries. 1 

Internationally operating .banks 
jumped into the .breach with credits. 
The ftinding of the loans was made pos- 
sible through recycled Opcc surpluses 

— and recycling that was much praised 

at the time. n 

' German: banks had no pangs of cons- 
cience at the time because there were 
sound reasons for the financial credits 
they extended. These loans did not only 
make profits for the banks ■ but also 
boosted the economy as a whole. 

After all, was it not only reasonable 
for Germany* an oiMmportlng nation, 
to do everything iq its power ifo pay 
some of the oil bill by boosting exports? 

The fact is that the bank loans to de- 
veloping threshold and East Bloc coun- 
tries ensured' their ability -.to- buy Ger- 
man goods. » . •• . 11 : i,. ■■ |. .-i ■ 

• But the clear conscience did pot last, 
The Introduction of roll-over loans 
posed problems. , :: . rh 

This, too, was described by Abs.at.the 
time: normally, a banker will give- a 
loan -only if he. knows what the money 
will be used for and. where the repay* 
rhents will come from*. . 

Abs underscored at the time that this 
was* different bit Euromarkets., When 
Euromarket loans fall due, they are re- 
paid with money obtained through new 
credits. The last borrower gets his credit 
on a long-term basis but-his changing 
creditors, whose oommUmept is abort- 


ball game 

term, roll over the refinancing interest 
to the borrower. ' 

Tills eliminates any risk due to 
changing interest rates for the lending 
banks because the borrower bears the 
burden of rising Interest rates, 

What happened was that, in 1979, the 
year of. the second oil shack, the coun- 
tries where creditor banks are located 
embarked, on an ahtl-infiat}dnaiy r 
course. And since this meant higher in- 
terest rates, the high Interest was passed 
on to the borrowers (including all 
debts) as part of the roll-over procedu- 
re. , 

The borrowers* interest burden thus 
grew considerably hnd the rising dollar 
exchange rate increased their nominal 
volume of debt, ’ 

This sort of development could only 
have worked without repercussions had 
thcr^ been. high growth rates, high 
world market prices for ra^v material* 
and open markets .in the, industrial 
world. 

But tho. recession put pressure on 
world market prices and promoted pro- 
tectionism in the Industrial nations,. 

Tiie permanent rescheduling candi- 
dates (Sierra Leone, Sudan. Togo, 
Zaire) were joined by such threshold 
countries as Brazil and even some oil- 
exporting nations like Mexico, Iran and 
Nigeria. They were no longer able to 
service: principal arid interest repay- 
ments on schedule. Rescheduling appli- 
cations mounted as a result. . : . ' ’ , , 

This has made country risks an ex- 
plosive problem for the banka. Now 
there is talk of more stringent banking 
supervision even In the United States. 
In Germany, the Bonn government, the 
Bank Supervision Authority and the 
Bundesbank must stand by with liquid 
funds to bail Out banks should they find 
themselves in trouble. <: 

There are three major questions 
under discussion today: 1 

• How to limit country risk to mafta- 

geable'ptioportiOhs. ; ' ' 

• How ,to treat country risks In bank 

balance sheets, j .; , f 

• How to prey ent. foreign subsidiaries 
of German banks from remaining a vul- 
nerable spot for Germany’s banking in- 
dustry .because, they, Are nqt: subject to 
German .banking laws and are therefore 
outside the control of the.Qerm&u gsnk 
Supervision Authority. . 

' The Bonn government, the Bank Su- 
pervision Authority and ■ >the • Bundes- 
bank have-' kept ' aloof i from the first 
question. Nobody has beeri prepared to 
suggest 1 a : quantitative limitation of 
country risks 'by ; restricting the ' total 
lending volume to a country/ - - 

It utes the 1 backs ' themSefves ' who 
bame up with an 1 answer by adopting 
the princfpib that the credffvolume may 
not exceed 18 times the natjon’S'OiVh 
assets. 1 i - : " 1 _ 

: .Tbe parent banks have always, abided 
by this 'principle While their subsidiaries 
have no(. . ■' ' ■ 

The lack 1 of rtiarket cWri^ has pre- 
vented risks beings reduced 3n time: The 
banks were unaware riiat their fntemai 
tional coihpetithrt'throughobt the world 
acted by the same principle and that 
“this led to a dangerous accumulation 
of balance of payments credits glvert to 
tho eame country : by. various banks.” 


(Head of the Bank Supervision Authori- 
ty, Inge Lora Bfihre). 

Germany Is also rather liberal In the 
handling of country .risks in balance 
sheets. America and Britain would like 
to see the Bonn government press the 
banks to arrive at a uniform method of 
balance, sheet adjustments for accounts 
receivable from abroad. 

The prevailing view In Britain and 
America, is; that adjustments are unne- 
cessary if rescheduling operations are 
assisted by the IMF, which would Indi- 
cate the likelihood that a country will 
get back on its feet 

- In Germany, there are no prescribed 
minimum quotas for balance sheet ad- 
justments. The amount is decided by 
the board,- which acts in Its own right 
though sometimes urged by the Bundes- 
bank and the Bank Supervision Autho- 
rity- 

Manfred Meier-Preschany, Dresdner 
Bank board member in charge of fo- 
reign business: “It-would. be wrong to 
lump all countries together. For some 
countries, rescheduling operations are 
not enough. They have to have the du- 
rations of the rescheduled loans extend- 
ed.’’. - - . 

As a result, .adjustments in the bal- 
ance Sheet depend on each individual 
case and on the bank’s ability to make 
an adjustment, l.e. its profits, 

For example, balance sheet analysts 
say that Deutscho Bank has made a fill] 
adjustment for its Polish credits in 1982 
by allowing DMSOOm for emergencies. 

’ the third question, as to making fo- 
reign subsidiaries subject to German 
banking laws is about to be settled 
through EEC regulations. 

Community guidelines that would 
make the foreign subsidiaries subject to 

4 Non? there is talk of 
even more stringent 
banking supervision, 
even in the USA 9 


thd parent company's national banking 
laws have already been drafted and are 
rtady for adoption. 

As 'a result, German banking laws 
should Inolude the obligation for banks 
to present the Bank Supervision Autho- 
rity- with consolidated balance sheets 
that would make .it possible to check 
whether parent ..and subsidiaries com- 
bined have exceeded the permissible 
credit - volume which is based on a 
bank's own capital. 

Since the necessary amendment of 
the' Banking Act has been put aiide by 
the Bonn government due 1 to pressing 
other business, the Bahk Supervision 
Authority depends on. a gentlemen's 
agreement. , ' 

Under the agreement, 3l banks have 
volunteered . to permit some such 
cJiecJa.rThis was a lough,' decision for 
mijqy, of. then) because it means that 
they either have to reduce their Voiuhfo 
of business to stay yd thin the limits set 
by. their own capital of have io seel^ new 
jEfipItal,; " 'I ■■ ' 

, But yvhaffs a chief bank executive to 
do when he Is unable to raise new capi- 
tal at ; a .particular time? Tti|s , hhs 
prompted WolfgqngSejpp, chief execvir 
live ; .pf Commerzbank, tp ask 'whether It 
U not Inporapatiblp with the board's du- 
ties iihder, company. law voluntarily }0 
enter into a gentlemen's agreement tha[ 
could have a negative effect on carn- 
|jlgs.'' ,: '' " • ' 5 - f ' 

Who knows whether German bankers 
utould' have Ventured Into International 
business had they knoiv the dangers 

i Rudolf Hcrlt 


(DltZriL IS April 1983) 
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T he time is-ripe : for the European 
Community to take another look at 
peace and security ■ problems, says a 
joint report by the heads of the five 
major European research institutes on 
international affairs. 1 ■ 

It Bhould make a greater contribution 
to security policy, both at the political 
level and at the operational level. 

Military self-reliance and a decoupl- 
ing from the United States is ruled out 
if for no other reason than cost: defence 
spending would rise to domestically 
unacceptable levels. 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
was represented by the research unit of 
the Foreign Affairs -Association. ■ 

The wide-ranging report goes into 
what is likely to be lost if the pressure 
of protectionism breaks down tho core 
of the European Community, the Com- 
mon Market. 

It also says that the European Mone- 
tary System should be treated as one of 
the key means of controlling the current 
ecomonic crisis instead of being regard- 
ed merely as a part of European inte- 
gration. 

And it says that jargon in the EEC in- 
stitutions has in a few years reached a 
peak of incomprehensibility. 

Europe is in a fiat spin, say the au- 
thors, and the only way to cope is to be 
prepared to apply the opposite lock, not 
to keep cool, calm and detached. 

They have joined forces in sounding 
a note of alarm. ■ • 

“Profound unrest and urgent anxiety 
prompt this report" are the opening 
words; 7 


PERSPECTIVE 


Time for Europe to stand 
back and look at itself 


This article iras written by Munich politi- 
cal scientist Professor Paul Noack. 

• the increasing efficiency in sectors 
previously protected: 

• the alleviation of the effect of de 

facto national monopolies and the avai- 
lability of a larger supply of goods at 
lower prices (always excluding the agri- 
cultural market); ... 

• and the advantages of increasing di- 
rect investment within member-coun- 
tries. 

The authors suggest that change is 
possible within the framework of exist- 
ing structures. 

They are well aware that it would be 
irresponsible to wait for a fundamental 
restructuring of the mechanisms of Eu- 
ropean integration. 

. That, after all, would be no more 
than an attempt to avoid what would 
then soon be inevitable. 

The authors thus support the status 
quo. They feel existing structures are 
worth protecting, 

Their assessment of world affairs is 
also conservative. 

Deterrence, for example, is felt to be 


“If* . . .. . WABIliyiC, IS I Cl l |Q Do 

.. "“thing “done we will face the thc only way of keeping the peace. Pre- 

aismtegration of the most important 5lden * Reagan’s versions of the future 

European achrevemento ■ on» nn t »« _ 


pu? P « ai1 achieVeraents since the end not given a mention. w y “ ra rcached a peak of incomprchensi 

or the Second World War.” If anything, even fiercer competition biIity for which centurics ba ve been ne 

These words were written even before between the Woes is expected. Tension Ces t ! ary 5 ln s ° me countries.” 
the experts could have known that alie- 5 riot expected to relax. Despite the multi-dimensional cha- 

nation was in the offing between Bonn Ties wi,h the United States, with all racl *f °[ thc attribution of guilt this cn' 
and Paris. the contradictions they entail, are pro- p , n nomily is centred 011 an uspcci 

What they at present still diagnose as Jected lnt0 tho decades ahead. Europe . 1 . usua,,y when the situu- 

a tragedy could well turn out to be is not even as much as considered as tl0 T n ! n ^ uropc is m issuo - 

something even worse, with European bein 8 on a P ar with the superpowers. , s . tho securit y Policy sector. Securi- 

wuiitries having no-one to blame but Sometimes the report is n little con- ly 3 8lv . cn a modcrn definition in. that 
themselves. trite, as when all that is said about the ? conomic security is Tell to be just ns 

Thirty years after the Second World delente P° u cy of the 1970s is that Wes- Jmp ° rtanl as military security, 

finally deprived them of their status as tern Eurdpe fel1 foul of its own hopes Th ? ovorrid ing backgrouml fact is 

the -.centre. of the civilised world they and wishful thinkiri B in respect of the statcd as follows: “Of all mujor trading 

face the prospect of total eclipse. Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. partners only Japan is more dependent 

The report, dramatically entitled Pm. .■ ? woul ? havo been b e«er if more rea- J, , ,he ? omrnu " 5ly is . on the interna- 


industries is considered necessary to en- 
sure competitiveness on a world scale. 

The authors are not alone in wonder- 
ing why cooperation between European 
and, say, American firms ought in (he 
long run to be any easier than coopera- 
tion between companies in member- 
countries of the European Community. 

The fact of course remnins that politi- 
cians could not behuve toward the EEC 
in the Way they do if effective ties with 
Community institutions had been estab- 
lished over the past 20 years. 

But they haven’t and the media for 
one are reminded of their responsibili- 
ty^ 

’The portrayal of Community pro- 
cesses in the national media and public 
opinion is fatal for any development of 
common interest or prospect of com- 
promise. 

“Individual Ministers ore made out 
merely to be national champions sent 
into the ring to take arms against obdu- 
rate opponents nnd poorly-drafted pro- 
posals.” 

It is gratifying to note that It* is also 
made clear that Community institutions 
themselves have failed to establish u 
place in European hearts: 

"Community jargon has in a few 
years reached a peak or incomprehensi- 
bility for which centuries have been ne- 
cessary in some countries.” 

Despite' the multi-dimensional cha- 
racter of the attribution of guilt (his ca- 
puchin homily is centred on an uspcci 
that is usually ignored when the situa- 
tion in Europe is at issue. 

It is the security policy sector. Securi- 
ty Is given a modern definition in. that 
economic security is fell to be just ns 
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strength in th^^nhcJ^TRANSPORT 
basic feeling exists. There b/. 
little doubt that any such 

would be to the detrime^ PlailS 10 gC 

American interests and mkhil O 

to a gigantic displacement ofij - 1 j J* 

balance of power to the di > |P2)fl-t 1*PP 

the United Stntcs (and, naJ J. VtlAt M. 1 VV 

Europe ns the victim). 

"History shows that nation f anich and West Ber,in are about 
hlo of committing droadfoDyf 8° ahead wlth ex P 0ri mentnl 
dered acts, nnd why should rec petroI proj ’ ects ' 

Stales he immune to Q repetljl Munich> tho pIan wili invoIve Iocal 

takes others have mudehef(rf ority vehicles ' 7116 clty Is buying 

Tho conclusion reached kJfa German manufacturers about 40 
bly enough, that we can and J des made for export t0 the Un[ted 
militarily sclf-rcliunt \vithnm.J& sand Japan ’ which both have lead ‘ 
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Plans to go ahead with 
lead-free fuel trial 


hly enough, that we can and, 
militarily sclf-rcliunt withouttk 
Stntcs. 

That, it is argued, is out oft 
tion because, if for no oihe fB 
would entail on increase in 
spending that was domesticdi 
siblc. 


pel. 

w West Berlin, the city is trying a si- 
£ experiment in conjunction with 
&C, a motorists’ organisation based 
Munich. 

[lead is used to boost the octane rat- 
[ in petrol. But it has long been sus- 


The authors also set aside«,l la P e ? ob Bat ,l bas sus l 

a resurrection of the Eura«a$ d of “ fTectl ? s | intelligence of 
Community. ^Tdren and causing behaviounal prob- 


But Europe must, they say, 
greater contribution towani 


,e British government has just ac- 


policy both a, the political!^ 


The report, dramatically entitled Pro- p ,1 Woul ? hav ? beon bettef if mow rea- ,1“" . ? Qmmu ; ily ia on the *n«crna 
gresi or Decline:- The EEC’s Decision b $ d S opt pns in the early- 1 970s had ® xchan S« of goods and services." 
cannot be expected to herald a change* ,u Cn 0utned ’ even tb P«gh at present „ a1 T |l s s 0l ? e tbe causcs of tension in 

Bad habits are too deeply Ingrained 8 ! tbe a . ssessment of detente, whatever it !“ at °. n8 with the United States, which 

1 After all, not even direct eledtinni * E? 1 ** m “ nt “ individual countries, £“ pr ? mies 0,h « th »" of North- 

ssasja«v“t£ ofcon - l9a r“* h 

to the' Europeans; P f ® r , ter ™ conservative’* is not in- an ® conom,c community, albeit an in- 

Should ihere be crowinc luet of ^? ded . t0 ,! mp!y back ward in any way. f?? pl , et ® one » disputes with both the 

terest hekt time round, in 1984 meanino' 18 . i ,ltt ! e . p ° im . in analysing the ^ a,t ® d States ' and the Soviet Union 

ah eveli 1 poorer turnout, t wllSdv * SS, I? ^^^^r thanaSitis.- if not delusively. In the 

provide a, further alibi r™ *£*« « . 7,131 why this implidUy conserva- se ^dty pohey sector, 

dgofsm, - .'s'! , ft donal tive outlook has its advantages, and its , ^ 8 eads to the basic tenet of the en- 

In effect egoism of this ifliid fritter T ■ 10 "*» !•*•» U is a " r f™ port ‘ »“*•«»* follows: 

awey both the individual and the 5 “atter of framing proposals. . . . We are or the view that Tor the Eu- 

ItionbeneWt that ihight otherwise be d» liol^r ”"5“ f J°” reci P rocal recogni- ™ pean Community the tlipe is ripe for 

rWed. . : tncuwisebede- tion of academic qualifications to ex. a reappraisal of peace and security 

' It is ftius tnubH : tb the atlthort* h " ,d,n « ' h « ‘e™ of oilice of the chair- •**£"•■ -... 9 

that they refralrt'frotfi fiogglhg the tod ^® f a '| e h Coi,ncl1 ° rM jnUters. B**" *rity 

horse of European ideotoav* Th °. a ? lh ? rs are sceptical about fun- abou ‘ what ia at stake and evolve tl 

Ideolbgy no-bne is interested^l'ri heSHna hf r « ' S EunJpean «"«■ p7 P new . rea Ponsibimies in view Sr 

more about, ■■■'■' > JV r f ,?n 5 Ula ^ l,wllat makes their point J“ ropea n “ntons and institutions, wi. 

•» nf S * " eW iS “0- ° f ShSred Wealam 

thing thatnins toe^of^elnf foS thoEuroMa^r ar8ue, , be cno «B b Tor * “J 1 Were * is . lbe onIy “P** on 

ed if the bbtorifthe Hutopean Commii Coaimu nity countries to ^ hc . b a departure is made from the 

^ft^COinmon Market! breads S onheEES 0adsuccessful P^clples ^ approach - ' 

uitder pressure from protectionism n n J *3?* 3arlyycare - . . fh “ )?J ebt addfld by the fact 

These likeiv 'him' i a w c 0lie °^heir major demands Is for the , tbe Eur °pean Community, in the 

icwfngf '; ke,y losses ,nci ^ de ihe fp !- s > stem “ Sr if: ? 

• the trnrtr-nrr mi 'jli f ' *<■ ' ' j.- 10 b ® u *ldq^tQod merely, as part and tbe ^authors advocate), is in the process 

5; Bde-promohnS. effect of fhi> Daiccl nfPiirnnsor'l.1... * ■ . nf hfapnmino. nil.. £J ... ... 


SSft*. 1 ;; ex P ec ted to herald a change! 

Bad habi ts are too deeply ingrained. 

After all, not even direct elections to 
the European Assembly in 1980 sue- 

Should jhere be growing lack of iii- 
1984, meaning 
Pd0 p rer u turnout . {t will merely 
|g. 8 : tor national 

' In elTect egoism of this kind fritters 
jiw*y both the individual and the com- 
^ ^^erit'fbat might otherwise be de- 

» 5 5 tHe iilthort* fcridit 

that they refrain from flogging the dead 
horse of European ideology;, it is * n 

to idealism of 


: .*v 

patitlveness In the world market* i f 8 , cu / rcnt «onomic crisis, , . 

’ A greater Europeanisadon of major 


the autoors advocate), ft" Z*7 S 
of bfecomlng vlrtually identical with the 

European part of Nato. ' 

In two sequences of thought the need 

S r i. an dSed. y ^ EutupuansecuHtypo'i. 

■The first la based on the faot lfaat 


the operational sector. ■ R s 
t That is the only way in wMJT 1 
t hold its own in critical sitwuL 
• crisis zones. 

- The experts likewise keepfiEv 
firmly on the ground whenh«^ 
) Europe's nuclear contributtoiL*^ 
« not go out of their depth on®? 
t nuclear forces and the like. FJ. 

What they propose and 
i sihle in the foreseeable future Sq, 
sulfations in which Britain udK 
can include their European pC. 
target planning, as they alft^Q 
Nuio's Nuclear Planning Grot^tr * 

What the report has to say '■ 
nm least, consurvutive in v 
nuiinly positive sense of the im 
The authors want nothin* » kl 
cull on the governments of £c 
recall the almost forgotten « 
on which European intejn 
based. " 

But (hut ulonc will he of link’ 
cause governments usually W 1 ; 
the time in which to read papea • 
kind. • 

And even If they do find t: 
wilj not find time in which lot 
their electorates of the necdffl 
forms outlined. [M 

It is always easier to go iafo n . 
nal self-righteousness and to 1 
blame at the others' door. 

Offering advice in politics!® ff.' 
been a thankless task, 
matters of world affairs, anil 
nue to be so. E 

That is why il so imported falfc 
to resume the discussion of 
problems. It is the only wsjb*,' 
European paralysis can bectm, 
after having descended on ; 
public. JT. 

, This paralysis can be 
the governments, Commurijyj® 
tions and organs of public op^£ 
the main reuson why such 
stupidities occur that we are w®.' 
ing to view as the normal 
fairs. I.- 1 

Specialist in outloob though ^ , 
what has been reviewed mafjy. 
wry telling comparison ww ^ 
respect of one state of affain- S 
. “In the Community," the 
"what happens is much the 
an old Spanish inn. the qtiali?®: 
meal dpends on What thegv^ Jp 
pared to contribute lowtirdth*^» f,; 
repast.” 

(Oeutschfi 


p should be phased out of petrol. 
Munich, which has taken the lead In 
i country, is the cleanest of the West 
ban cities, according to the Federal 
fith agency. 

[t- has converted most of its coal- and 
Iflred heating installations into the 
aner natural gns and piped heating, 
jut at street level, the nir Munich 
Sple breathe is no cleuner than any- 
gre else. 

Iddiger Schweikl, municipal envi- 
pnental affairs officer, estimates that 
Il in Munich put out an annual 
1,000 tonnes of carbon monoxide, 


254.000 tonnes of nitrous oxides and 

14.000 tonnes of urbumt hydrocarbons. 

In Germany as a whole motor vehi- 
cles are estimated to account for about 
60 per cent of the carbon monoxide out- 
put,' 50 per cent of the hydrocarbon out- 
put and 35 per cent of the nitrous oxide 
output. 

The motorcar is to blame for more 
than 90 per cent of atmospheric pollu- 
tion in the streets of German cities. 

A brochure on motoring and the en- 
vironment published by the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, West Berlin, 
paints a grim picture of the effects of 
carbon monoxide. 

It is said to block oxygen intake into 
the blood thereby leading to a shortage 
of oxygen in the body tissue. 

This can cause headaches, giddiness, 
sickness, buzzing in the ears, difficulty 
in breathing, unconsciousness and even 
death. 

Sufferers from cardiac and circulato- 
ry complaints in particular are in dan- 
ger when pollution peaks during the 
rush hour or smog. 

A point not made in the brochure but 
now considered to be an established 
fact is that sulphur dioxide is not alone 
in being to blame for tree deaths; ni- 
trous oxides from car exhausts also con- 
tribute. 


Win •relgntt skh In Ddutschloiid? What Ii bamnlng In Germany? 

Wit sieht Deutschland die WtH? How deas Gtnmmy viaw Hit 

Antwoiun Bufawie I-tugen tiht Ihncn Dili WI-.l.T. - world? 


AntwoiUn BufUieie I-ingen gitit Ihncn Dili Wlil.T, 1 
Ucuhchlinill gro&i, Ubcneyliinnla !**«■ unit 
Wlrtsihjfiuciitint 


Quo so paist-HI tn Mlemagnt? 
Comment EAHtmaant 
regard t-f-tBt It mondo? 


Vimi iruuvcriN! lai itpnnKt ft cei nuctiinnt Uun« 
ulU WLLT, le guninllen afltmani) IrnkpciHUnl. 

Mjjiiuiibgiun-il cl ii<.i>numit|iik‘. 

0 quo i quo mentece na 
JUemonha? 
Come vi ■ Alemanha o munde? 

M rftpmtai ■ c%lk pcriunus enconiram-io no 
Uih WliLT - u Utifuj indepcndtnle, ruc|oiul a 
ttunimko d4 Alemanha. 


Ynu Hill 11 ml ihc un^*ur« In Ihcvo qucklinni in 
l)li: WI LT. (icimanys liukpcnduni nallonjl quuliiy 
uthl ccuiHiniic daily nCHspjpcr. 

Che com it« succedende In 
Germania? Coma vede 
hi uvrmma ■ vnvnawi 

RIspOMC ■ uli queiill le IravaU in DIF. WI’LT, 
il quubdiima Indinenilcnia.AononiKO delta 
ClcrmunU.a livcllo nallonalo. 

iQud sucodt en Alemonla? 
iCAme ve Alemania el munde? 

I hied encaniw j U come ibiclAn a ctlu pKguntoi 
cn DIK WF.LT, cl dieiio ulemin intlcpcniliciilc. 
uiprancgional y ccon Amlco. 
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Battery bus 

DUeoeldorl'e transport authority Is experimenting with this . new battery powered 
bus. It uses a roof-top collector similar to the old trolley bus arm to recharge at the 
terminus. ■ (photo: dpaj 

Cities and conurbations have invest- special cars will dispense With metallic 

ed heavily in public transport and traf- finishes (a saving of roughly DM 1,000 a 

fie schemes such as pedestrian pre- time, he says) qnd Other extras, 

cincts, one-way systems and linked traf- ^ lito-span of their exhausts should 
fic lights to keep to a minimum the be lwice that of conventional vehicles’, 

harmful effects of car exhausts on resi- Spark plugs should need replacing less 

dents. often too. Sp running costs seem sure to 

Herr Schweikl dismisses all these be i?^ er ‘ ■ ■ ■ „ c . ... 

schemes as largely ineffective. He plans „ Three l eSTS a * 0 , HerrSchwaklwas 

to strike at the root cause of the trouble. pr “ sp0 ^™ an a ‘‘. ha , Bavarian Epvi ‘ 

^ ronmental Affairs Ministry and a keen 

^ ! be p ' ans Burgomaster campaigner for clean car exhausts. 

KiesI has already approved are endors- ] n those days the city’s present expe- 
ed by the city council, will be the first rinient would have been unthinkable, 
city In the Federal Republic of Germn- Motor manufacturers took a dim view 
ny in which motorists will have to use of such demands. 

I cud -free fuel. ■ They argued that German engines rc- 

Erivirort mental protection at the lied qn leaded toel, whereas no com pii- 
fountuinhead is how Herr Klesl .views rison could be drawn with models de- 
the proposal. He is convinced it will re- signed for export to the United Stales 
duce by about 90 per cent the count of a and Japan. ‘ 

variety of toxins in car exhaust fumes. Besides, what were needed were curs 
Tho lead count will nnluriitly be reduc- ihut used less ftiel. Herr Schweikl’s col* 
cd to zero, Icugucs nt the Ministry were by no 

In both tho USA und Japan motor means alone in being convinced thut 
fuel has been lead-free silica 1975, and lend-frcc fuel was an unlikely prospect, 
only In combination with. lead-free fuel Oddly enough, it was a German 
can a special catalyst apd the laipbda motor miinufaclurcr who gave turn the 
probe bo used to virtually climinulo cue. for resurrecting the plans. Lead- free 

harmful exhaust fumes. fuel, a BMW spokesman snid, was no 

longer a problem for Gorman engines. 
“Technically," says Dletmnr Domrtl- 

More expensive sc °f the Munich motor manufacturers, 

. “cars could be converted quickly.” 

Herr Schweikl now plans to take the 

Buying .uitable vehicle w»s the least ™*»stiy “t.it* v '°L d “ rld laun 1 ch / !"» 
of Herr Schweikl'. problems. A tougher tCT _ ,n « par,n '» n l- The motor udustry is 
one was ensuring supplies of lead-ftee J 1 . 01 unha P p > t0 fa “ ,n wlth his pIans •>■ 
fuel throughout the trial period. ■ 1 SJ: ’ . 

fw? r 8lippill B 0Ul ° f ^ ^ Which 

Lfrrh P n r?nn P ^ B wh^ i w.i l P° wer Hnd themselves in con- 

limited quanu- nec ti 0 n with the tree death debate. : 
ties of lead-free fuel have been produc- „ V , A , 

ed for some time to meet tfie require- . ° omr ® se i c h e " ru J- 

ments of German motor manufacturers. Iy ’ J5 a - .^ all n B ! n ° 11 

M , ,,, , .. . • court," Oil refineries have argued itt the 

The special fuel will be available at a , , hat ws % not at 

municipa garage where private raoto- read y for lead-ftee fuel. ■ 

rls smay later beent, tied lonil up. m ba „ |s B . nn Mj . 

Initially, Munich wdl have to invest niB ,„ Fljedrich zimme rmann's court, 
estra cash in he experiment. Cats made He Is shortly due to confer with the In- 
to comply with US and Japanese regu- terior M | nistetl oflthe u „ der and , 

lationa cost a ^out I S per cent more than few days . lalefr w | lh motor and oll in . 

conventional models. • : • dustiy managers on wayd and riieans of 

And they need to be reconverted to changing over to unleaded fuel. . - 

meet a number of domestic, require- Bonn is itl!| workjng orf ihc fisaump . 

.. P ... . tion that thdre will need to be ! a Eiiro- 

J* 1 ? *® a d-free fuel itself it will be pean solution, or an arrangement co^er- 

about 10 pfennigs a litre more expem j , he entire Common Market, 
s.ve than conventional fuel, whito the H irr Schweikl is sceptical. He has a 

H?" 1 . T ;[ ue consampl!on mn be a filing if will be all words and no ac- 
little higher than average. . t - ^ T 5 

But Herr Schweikl is convinced the Christian Sch^ddcr , 

extra expense will not be too much- The (SaddeuuctwZdtuns. 14 April I98J> 


More expensive 


Buying suitable vehicles was the least 
of Herr Sahweikl’s problems. A tougher 
one was ensuring supplies of lead-free 
fuel throughout the trial period. 1 

He was referred by the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency to Aral's Gelsen- 
kirchen refinery, where limited quanti- 
ties of lead-free fuel have been produc- 
ed for some time to meet (lie require- 
ments of German motor manufacturers. 

The special fuel will be.available at a 
municipal garage where private moto- 
rists may later be entitled to fill up. 

Initially, Munich will have to invest 
extra cash in the experiment. Cara made 
to comply with US and Japanese regu- 
lations cost about 1 5 per cent more than 
conventional models. 

And they need to be reconverted to 
meet a number of domestic, require- 
ments. 

The lead-free fuel itself It will be 
about ,10 pfennigs a litre more expen- 
sive than conventional fuel, while the 
special tars’, fuel consumption will be a 
little higher than average. . 

But Herr Schweikl is convinced the 
extra expense will not be too much- The 
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THE ENVIRONMENT 


Waste recycling sits in a 
great dump of problems 


W aste recycling is not the universal 
environmental cure-all it was 
once thought. 

There were onco great hopes of sav- 
ing energy and raw materials, of econo- 
mising and preventing environmental 
damage, but they have given way to a 
more sceptical view. 

Professor Alfons Buekens of Brussels 
University told a conference at the Pro- 
testant Church Academy in Loccum, 
near Hanover, he knew of not a single 
really satisfactory recycling facility. 

None worked In accordance with the 
requirements of modem environmental 
legislation and ran at a profit at the 
same time. . 

The conversion of techniques and 
combinations of processes that seemed 
sensible ; in theory into practical, arran- 
gements that worked ‘had proved more 
difficult than expected^ 

The differences in composition of dc 1 - 
mestjq waste supplied presented prob- 
lems, tipieaiid again, .while the material 
recycled did hot soil well. 

Attempts to solve secondary ancl ter- 
tiary, environmental problems had ev- 
erywhere, led to unexpectedly heavy ex- 
penditure. ’ . 

installations built so far.in the Fed* 
rai Republic of Gennany are’ ho except 
tion; they haVe failed so far to fulfill the 
hopes placed In them. 

" The reading plant in Neiiss, hear 
Dtlsseldorf, works only by being attach- 
ed to a waste dump, and only a small 
proportion of the waste is actually re- 
cycled. " ■■ ■ 

The Ruhr recycling centre, designed 
to handle, 425,000 tonnes of domestic 
and industrial waste a year, is admitted 
by its manager, Wojf-bieter Sonder- 
mann, to be in effect little more than an 
incijieratpr, 

Banking on centralisation and high 
technology, he says, has led to capital 

Schreckenberger 

■ Continued from page .4 ' 

lertis In a broad light, he needs the 
streamHmng df government work pro- 
vided by Sohreckenbefger, This does 
not only apply to' day-to-day business 
out also to political and economic fun- 
damentals. . J'. .. / ■; 

‘niouglv it -ft- difficult to ‘■programme 

bLtc d «i tria ? C,e¥, wld to P ro W o«r 
basic order into economics, “the market 

needs overall political measures by the 

government to remain stable.” 
n i™' on ( it drafting- long-term 
plans i at The Chancellery there are 
bound to be conflicts between Schreckx 
enberger t and the Chancellor, who is 
not exactly a speofallst on economics. . 

schreckenberger says that , M a prefer 
Bor ^ay. more, than a normal poiiti- 

ChM«n Ul <Io,,blfu, whcther foe 
contradiction >- even from one of his 

m r# s V 0A ? ,fnen< ^' •• uii? 
n!i .u c?r ^ a * n fo at any com 

fijet that mfght^rise-^iU no t be publicly 

aired by Schreckenberger.: ^ X 

Those who know him. believe that if 
any dispute beepme too great, be Would 

Solife Ck - — a " d returrt » ap*! 

' g April 1983) 


investment and annual follow-up costs 
that impose a heavy burden on the tax- 
payer. 

They also have the effect of blocking 
other means of treating waste of years. 

Experts likewise olahn the Tubingen 
pilot project, which is heavily subsidis- 
ed by the Bonn government, doesn't 
work despite having cost a fortune. 

Maybe ft was the spirit of the Loo- 
cum Academy that prompted speakers 
to be so frank and outspoken. 

Over 150 people attended the confe- 
rence on recycling and problems of pro- 
cessing (and opportunities of reducing 
or avoiding) domestic waste. 

They were members of civio protest 
groups, industrial representatives, waste 
processers and local government offi- 
cials. 

Thilq Koch of the Heidelberg Insti- 
tute of Energy arid Environmental Re- 
search said the 1980s and 1990s could 
herald a rethink on integrated treatment 
of waste.- ■ .) 

All waste channels might he brought 
together for central disposal or process- 
ing. .But the rethink could possibly re- 
sult in a differential approach. . .. 

The change-over might be to separa- 
tion of the individual components of 
domestic waste and to separate recycl- 
ing. But would it happen? . . . , 

Pilot projects involving separate col- 
lection of categories ofwqste are cer- 
tainly, being given greater attention. ;. 

.One, In Konstanz, is being carried 
out by Domler, a private company into- 
rested in refuse disposal. Another, in a 
Frankfurt suburb, is being undertaken 
by the local authority refuse collection 
department. 

The aim behind separate collection is 
to persuade householders to sort waste 
^P^dJffererit categories in different 

In Frankfiirt paper and glas& ate 
being collected separately In this way, 
Elsewhere it is hoped to collect plastic! 

rately tMtHes an “ 0r ^ an I° waste sepa- 

Contrary to what many experts were 
expecting, householders are cooperat- 
ing. Motivated by environmental aware- 
ness, they are going to the trouble of 
putting sepu^te Waste in separata bins. 

In this way the volume of unsorted 



domestic garbage can be cut by at least 
30 per cent, it is now generally estimat- 
ed. 

But such experiments did not attempt 
to deal with the root cause, an environ- 
mentalist reminded the conference; 
they merely tinkered with the symp- 
toms. 

The packaging industry and food re- 
Jailers came under fire for forcing more 
and more packaging on the consumer. 
It made up roughly half the volume of 
domestio waste, said Jflrgen Orlich of 
the Environmental Protection Agency. 

He singled oiit cans of soft drink as 
an example of the disparity between 
content and packaging. 

The can cost roughly 25 pfennigs, the 
contents (sugar, water and aromatic 
agents) five pfennigs at most. So consu- 
mers paid mainly for 1 the packaging. 

Reusable bottles (the ones with a de- 
posit on them) still account for about 75 
per cent of the trade, but there Is a 
marked trend toward the non-returna- 
ble variety. 

1 Herr Orlich said the market was on 
the brink of having to decide for one 
system or the other. At some point bet- 
ween 75 and 50 per cent it was no lon- 
ger profitable to supply both reusable 
and disposable packaging. 

The result would probably be a dras- 
tic increase in the number of waste bott- 
les and oans. Separating them from 
other categories of domestic waste was 
only one solution. 

Another would be to insist on reusa- 
blobottles that were returned to the ma. 
nufacturcr, and priority ought surely to 
be given to preventing waste, with re- 
cycling being a secondary considera- 
tion. 

A conference working party drew up 
a combined programme of waste pre- 
vention and recycling against the back- 
ground of a harmonious understanding 
of man and nature and of the finite na- 
ture of resources. 

It called for a ban on the manufac- 
ture of substances that were harmful to 
the environment (or for the use of 'clos- 
ed systems), for, compulsory declara- 
tion of contents and for differential 
waste disposal levies (a packaging tax). 

Local authorities were called on to 
collect various categories of waste sena- 
rately, including organlo kitchen waste, 
and to recyclo them. 

Consumers were to avoid superfluous 
packaging, boycotting manufacturers if 
need be, and to make greater use of 
fresh goods. 

Helmut Hiidebrandt 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, IS April 1983) 


Bonn to elai the cinema 


down on 
poison disp 

rphe ^ Bonn Interior M 


X drafted a Bill to provide kL 

controls of dangerous wai| f ,lms mus,c,ans may be popu- 


Schumann film bring; 
two worlds together 


lar with cinemagoers. But they tend 
to be among serious music-lovers. 

jow often have wo seen poor, long- 
[ering Chopin on the screen I There 
also been films without number 
lot Schubert, while Mozart's life has 
been serialised on TV. 

;e silver screen has even staked its 
on the life of Beethoven. Fritz 
[her starred as Beethoven back in 
tys of silent movies. 


lib, ^fT'" 

frfathias Wiemann in TrSumerei play- 


through the Federal R cpi 2 
many. . 

The stop is in response to tbt 
surrounding 41 missing dmim 
waste from Seveso in northern 
Gtlntcr Hartkopf, state w, 
the Interior Ministry, says a 
ment to the 1972 Waste Dis 
provide for transit permit p lv 
mainly needed because the G„ 
n special waste dump two yti 
Schdnberg, about nine mi 
beck. 

Transit of special wests hiX Schumann several decades ago. 
sumed any Importance for.ibifrp 056 ^ ,i£ ® stories are evidently felt 
Republic since the estabHshmt§ fl 8 0Gd 8Creen material. 

Schdnberg dump, " genius whose tale is told is al- 
The Bill works on 'the-ijto a world-famous figure whose life 
that toxic waste ought to be is a fact. It can be told as it is 
in the country of origin, Dr]Bvn to have been; no further proofis 
says. pled. 

.. W 2 nt f lQ . * All that is left to do to provide an cf- 

aste through the Federal Repv alve screen contrast is to underscore 
in future require a permit it [difference between the pleasure and 
e 'i C iT . or Federal state* [is of creativity and the trials and tri- 
wnich the shipment passes, ilalions of everyday life, the hunger 
Permits would only be iswd d the ups and downs of the genius. 

^ ^ ^ mus ^° * s 80 heaven-sent; his ever- 

lution is likelv to y ,ir ° so brinfiS one down t0 carth- 

R^KiiV-1 . 1 senplay-writers have wrung every 

S' 8 ? , rMUU ftj? of appeal out of this hear?- 
waste disposal in a neighb<»ffi|t a king contrast. 

Shipments of toxic waste t P 1 ™! aboul ‘nusicluns are often u 
* - •‘"'’Oflicc success, but. they arc ulso.in- 

ily a doubtful quantity: ■ . 

•rifhtmgssinfQnie (Spring Symplio- 
^directed by Peter Schumonl, Is the 
p5l.,It deals with Robert Schumann, 
The Bill would entitle (he Nietzsche so mistakenly called 
Sweet Saxon. 


longer be allowed to cross ih 1 
into Gennany at any crossinj. 
to be restricted to crossings nez 
(oriel where substances can h 


vemment to stipulate by deem 
border crossing points were to^ 
The Under , ; Dr Hartko * 
favour of intensifying the 


particularly dangerous su 
In cases where overridioj 
considerations were involved k 
be entitled to Issue IruirucHtf 
local authorities. 

(Fnnkfunn RuMwhw. Jl 


;8©ls off to a furious 6turt. Russian 
pist Gldon Krcmcr lit liic guiso of 
In lnl plays one of his wild cupric- 


in the audience we see the young Schu- 
mann, played by Herbert Grbnemeycr, 
with a frank and open expression. 

Ho is carried away by the fast and fu- 
rious rhythms and decides there and 
then to become the Paganini of the 
piano. 

Schamoni selects 1 0 heaven-sent, sad 
years of the composer's life. He sets opt 
to learn the ropes from Friedrich 
Wieck, the hard-nosed businessman fa- 
ther of infant prodigy Clara Wieck. 

But he has to give up any idea of be- 
coming a pianist. A hand injury rules 
out a career at the keys. So he goes in 
for composing instead. 

He falls in love with Wieck’s gifted 
daughter, but her pigheaded father 
wants at any cost to end their liaison. 
They eventually go to court to get mar- 
ried. 

Her father, who has invested all his 
live in his superb pianist daughter, loses 
the case and the young couple are final- 
ly able to marry. 

But the happy end is clouded. Scha- 
moni hints that something is bound to 
go wrong. Two geniuses cannot possi- 
bly get on with each other. 

A human tragedy is clearly in the off- 
ing. The film ends on a distinctly sub- 
dued note. 

It is yet another film thut relies on 
scraps of music by an acknowledged ge- 
nius. These popular items arc visually 
underlined by Saxon Uicdcrmcicr 
period pieces. . ' " ' 

The storyline is a talc of flight and se- 
paration, of heartbreak and rcvplt, of 
cruelty on the part of un unbending fa- 
ther, of young love und its disconsolate 
fight for the cause. 

Schamoni keeps to the known fuels. 



In precise detail ho outlines the narrow ' und ujpne ul thc end. 
confines of Schumann's Suxon surrouii- He imbues his difficult -part with a 
dings. decided note of tragedy, combining dot- 

Ku . — At times ho seems over-fussy imho l |,i g yet calculating paternal love with n 

ii » a breathtaking performance, und exact directions he gives to his young dash 'df evil genius. 1 ■' ‘ " ' 


Nastassja Kinski and Rolf Hoppe aa daughter and father Wieck In ‘FrU h lings s Info - 


nle.' 

cast. But much dr the fllixi is fine, emo- 
tive and carries conviciiori! • 

Other scenes afe less successful; They 
include the one in which the young 
Mendelssohn; played by Andrb Heller, 
is Introduced. 

Hellet plays 'the part as that of an 
angry young man. In the process he 
nhrrotvly avoids transforming the entire 
film into pure farCc. 

Nastassja Kinski is strangely rigid 
and somewhat iinromantic as Clara 
Wieck. She only succeeds at times In 
credibly playing the part of a childlike 
genius at the piano. 

But’,she does make the tragedy and 
buffeting suffered by Clara comprehen- 
sible.' 1 ' : ‘ 

( Rolf Hoppe, the amazing character 
actbr 'frbm Dr&dcii, clearly commands 
the stage as Robert Wieck, the cruel and 
unbending fmiicr! 

’ in Mephisto lloppo emerged from a 
mjiiof role to .virtually dominate (ho uc- 
tipii. In FrfUiiingssinfonie ho Is likewise 
j| key figure, eve h (hough he is desorted 


C^nttnu 1 


mpagiJH': 



w L ■ Huarterorthis year. 

-iff*. th °, Sa ! ,tana ’‘ foI ‘ lH8tance,ls com- 
petiiig witii the tnuch rooihler, Cadillac,' 
c?l.^ Santarta ' t r rbo dj 8SeI edits' tttarly 
fnorethaHa Ai^fiddgS Cddjl- 

thest^c«gy 

dr withdrawing to prirtif 6f the markdt : 
where pnee war la not bbing Waged' 
seems to work.i i . “ 

' But Volkswagen bf America airt ld- 
^ °[ the us market by* 

the mid-1980s, and that calls for more 

“.vf*!!*!*:'?* 

the^hw/ th 5 , ! attor '^l 0 •ttwme of 
^.'W recbmly’a* two: 
yedrs ago looked capable of cornering 
an entire warren? , ■■ 


Is there a nook big enough for an in- 
bual output of 230,000 dare? Compete 
tion is sure, to grow even fiercer. US 
production of the Honda Accord It 

soon to go into full swing. 

•nM \ hc f nd of «« ywr Toyota and 
°M p!an to start manufacturing a com- 
petitor to the Rabbit jn CalifomltX, 
extra 200,000 compacts a year will then 
■crowd an already overcrowded market, 

no n . d ?. ,l f” and ‘he Rabbit can- 
not hold its own. The, price, was eat by 
S625 last year, without boosting sain. 
;The Japanese are in a much healthier 
position because they Would still be 

20 a percem r ° fit prices by 

! Not : 50 v °lk« waged. A US Sentle 
Mmmktco estimates that the company 
is losing S800 on every oar it mak^tn 
the United Stales. • ^ ln 

: On every car VW lmportt in control 

,it is said to earn 

urea have yet to^ betilsproved. ■ ‘ . 


.« ... . ■ * • H V,IIV ui Slid II 111 

the Waste Disposal Act asproffttoa Blcdcrmclcr uudiqnco. 
his Ministry. ' ‘ 

The Interior Minister would 
powered to intervene io pw**—.. 
dures for international tWp 1 ™" 6 t0 ke of the Bogart film Casa- 


Blanca was not included In the 
a version, although it was Bogart's 
write scene. 

flit the “only forgotten take of Casa- 
lLi was shown at the end of the 
rhkusen film festival. 

Mblanca created u legend, which 
ore than can be said for most short 
I? en, ® r ed by West German filmma- 
Noberhauseri. 

at they seem to have forgotten is 
* cutting. German entries were 
. J ng and borirtg. ' "** 1 ? r '^ 

was a pity, since they dealt with ur- 
^PToblems of the age: arms, bcece, 
rights' and xenophobia. 

‘nobh films add animation efTects 
jo be rare. Only Friinz Winzent- 
ftmingo enlivened the monotony 
,?rhaupcn. fi r 

features technically varied sketches 
.Jps animation diary,' entries orily 
, W arranged in mbunlngTess 


1 " (Photo: WameiCalumblB) 

He also Incorporates a suggestion of 
sinfully interesting love between father 
and daughter. 

It adds a constant dash of excitement, 
coupled with revulsion at times, yet re- 
mains both dubious and fascinating, 
just as Hoppe ends by making the film 
his own. 

He dispenses with all the obvious cli- 
ches and plays his part in a way that 
cannot be seen without periodic goose- 
flesh. 

Cameraman Gerard Vandenbcrg con- 
tributes what at times are superb pic- 
tures of a fragile, almost Philistine yet 
very much alive Bledermeler. 

He is a highly musical person, which 
is often a great help in the context. His 
nostalgically gloomy or brightly-lit ima- 
ges time and again dig deep into (ho 
19th century. 

As n result Schamo ill's film is moro 
than mere honest workmanship based 
on the well-known lives of famous mu- 
sicians. There is moro to It than to 
others of Its genre. 

It is worth seeing, oven for music-lo- 
vers und connoisseurs of Schumann,, . 

Friedrich Luff 
<D1b Welt, 1G April ItfBJ) 
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Germans a lesson in editing 


At m head office ta * 
executive* uy the comply 
DMlbn in the United SWW 
Westmoreland works w to* op< 

: Yet Peter Wriher IwkP ] 
right to set up a production fi 
the United States: 

“Had h not been for W* 
we would not have been riw" 
pete daring d» compact hj 
would apt have been aWe w ■** 
our dealers and would hsveJ# 
greater share ofthemirkrt* 


Buihealsoadmlutiisi^rtjpu^ 

lar ts trading at about , Jl:' film ehirles failed to 
bit could be manufactured mu ch to light cither, always ex- 

Kplnc h J*. !■ A. . 


Germany. 

. Even so, be rule* out 
ire never going w close oos 
biiso, net even If the flgv [rt ‘ 
worse. 1 


i : 2? Markgraf*^ 1 TBgUdh 

and Werner Nekes* 
*ks dem harrHahischcn Gefftrig- 

hS are of above -average artis- 
' TI>ir ioiS Ce, L HefS features -people in 
i&t a cs 11,81 mcr 8e into a fictitious 



Rigid communication rituals 


.en GefBngnls. , 

(Photo:© WemErNekcs) 


city of shadows as the daylight slowly 

chaoges, . , , . 

. Ncke^, who at , 4p r is; ,p|inpst , grand 
old man of a predominantly youthful 
genre, features half-naked young peo- 
ple iii 1 rigid communication Htuais 
daheing though the gates. ' . 1 
It is a work of technical perfection 
' and exciting aestheticism he has sub- 
mitted to the North Rhine- Westphalian 
Film Bureau. ’ 1 

In the quest for a hew subjectivity ii 
number of documentary filmmakers en- 
tered striking mateiM.It included Mi- 
chael Lentz’ Verigndfri 1 ‘ 1 

It tells the tale of a young Turkish 
woman and the problems she has With 
emancipation and integration. 1 

She fails to live up to the expecta- 
tions- placed iii her either at home or at 
work, where her instructor . sounds u 
note of resignation. 

'''Tod much Is expected of. her; ; That is 
VVfilftThifffilrh ibronciS was too short; it 
only^binta at thermany difficulties thnt 
®^e. ; t . : ;I , ..... 

: TVfp other very personal films carried 
coUVjctton at' Obcrhausen. They were 
Kirfleb Jepsen’s Kaiser, KUnig, Bcttei- 
mann, the sensitively-told tale of u Ber- 
lin street, and BigentUch iebe ich gum 
norma/, made by Bochum trio Hartmut 
Continued on page 14 
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European, Arab, scholars, diplomats 
meet for exchange of ideas 


D elegates from 30 European and 
Arab nations met for five days of 
talks In Hamburg this month under the 
auspices of the German Oriental Insti- 
tute. 

It was an attempt to revive the dialo- 
gue between Europeans and Arabs that 
began 10 years ago. But it had limited 
success. 

It took only until the second day be- 
fore all the prejudices came out. But it 
was ill-fated from the beginning. 

The assassination in Portugal of 
Issam Sartawl, a leading moderate 
member of the PLO, and the failure of 
the bid to involve Jordan in the Middle 
East peace process dominated the talks. 

It was a domination at the expense of 
themes Involving European- Arab cultu- 
ral coexistence. 




had little option but to admit to ingrain- 
ed prejudices. 

The following day, Edward Mortimer 
of the London Times went a step fur- 
ther and accused the West of not having 
rid itself of its guilt complex towards 
the Jews, of having ignored the Palesti- 
nian problem until the 1967 Israeli- 
Egyptian War and of haying been indif- 
ferent to the occupation of Arab territo- 
ries. 

He said that interest in the Arab 
world was purely economically motivat- 
ed and that it did not arise until the 
1973 oil shock en- 
dangered affluence 
at home. Discus- 
sions on the peri- 
i 'i pheiy of the meet- 




fiif 


s * ons on P er *' 
Sfr® pheiy of the meet- 
in 8 showed that 

there were fewer 

j j mutual complexes 
and accusations. 
* Th®y a l so showed 

that many ques- 

■ H; HjMv l ^ ons rema ln open, 

amon 8 them; Why 

BSfes&filE are na * f her the West 
Europeans nor the 
Americans prepar- 
cd to let the PLO 

| akc P° rl in decid - 

lJ ing about the future 
of the Palestinians? 
Why do the people 
K|9g||^H of Western coun- 
jSSagaH tries believe that 
fj§|§ilj§j| the Arabs want to 
mi* myn now: egypusn singer Leila Feres shows de- 8et rich at the ex- 
Isgatas e cultural thing or two. (Photo: uirike Schcrwinskij P cn8 ° of tl,c indus- 

, No speakers succeeded in suggesting that they are constancy threaUmlniTlo 
practical idoas for the protection of use the oil weapon? 
common cultural values. „ 


to promote a 
Europcan-Arab dia- 
logue can be mode. 
Unless the West 
succeeds in coordi- 
nating its Middle 
East policy to make 
it acceptable for 
both Israelis and 
Arabs, and unless 
the Arabs rid them- 
selves of their mis- 
trust of Western 
Europe and the 
USA in respect of 
the peace process, 
the European-Arab 
dialogue will be bu- 
ried before it has 
borne its first fruits. 
The burial did not 
take place in Ham- 
burg, primarily be- 
cause there was no 
shortage of good- 
will, despite all the 
criticism. 

Daha Gilng&r 
{Qeneral-Anzcigcr Bonn, 
13 April 1983) 
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Irugs and alcohol together 
‘a startling combination 9 

police had stopped fop driving erratical 
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s= e or W good“ Multiplying Moslems 

espite oil the Islam Is the second religion, numerically apoaklng.b 
m * ny alter Christianity. Moslems Include about 1.4 mHfc 

ilia Gilngdr 120,000 Yugoslavs, 80,000 Arabs, 20,000 Iranians n 

ii-Anzcigcr Bonn, 1,600 German converts. Pictured Is a mosque In Mri 
13 April 1983) (PhDU:( 

States take steps to introduci 
Islamic religious lessons 


I n alcohol and drugs are tRken 
jether, the results can be start- 
leeting on road safety has been 

sor Hans-Joachim Wagner, of 
I University's forensic medicine 
snt, said that the main feature 
imbinatlon was that they heigh- 
ffect of one another, 
uearch figures indicated that 
jidents were three and a half 
jre likely to occur when the ef- 
ilcohol were boosted by a drug, 
ssing the Deutsche Verkchrs- 
eetlng in Innsbruck, Professor 
said that between 20 and 25 per 
accidents he had studied 
rat Germany in which the dri- 
an alcohol level of less than 
cent were essentially due to 

inclusion was that breathalyser 
Tor alcohol were not enough, 
lould be tests for drugs ns well, 
should set an upper limit for 

tudy limited to the Saar, he had 
Irugs In 18.2 per cent of the 
amples taken from people the 


The 'Arab cultural experts as usual ze- 
, roed to on Israel, accusing it of dis- 
; mantling Islamic and Christian cultural 
values. 

The Europeans had nothing with 
which to counter Arab mistrust towards 
them. In fact they s 
almost ■ beat their ; 1 
.breasts |n. an at-,''' 
tempt to pin the ' 

.blapif for. the,* 

Middl^ Bast dilem- 
ma oh themselves, 

On the first day, 

Heiga Schuchardt, 

Hamburg's senator, 
for' cultural affairs,.' 
convincingly odvo- 1 
bated the preserva- 
tion Of Islamic and 
Third World Identi; 
ty- But when talk-' 
ing with Arabs and : 

Germans she had . 
no* answer • to the 
question as to why 
the 'Cermanfa: were 
unable - to accept '■ 
the idea of Mos- • 


Why does the West equate the Isla- 
mic religion with the terror in Iran? Do 
the Europeans really only want Arab oil 
and money and do Arab problems real- 
ly only bore them? 

A lot of innocent people will die In 
the Middle East before another attempt 

iStHOOttrir >* - - ■ 



S everal Under * rc taking steps to- 
wards introducing Islamic religious 
instruction for the country's 400,000 
Moslem children. 

The lead is being taken in North- 
Rhino Westphalia where a onc-ycur ex- 
periment involving 19 Turkish touchers 
has been completed. 

Dr Klaus Gcbnucr heads a small 
team involved in developing the Unit 
curriculum. Ho says the aims of Mos- 
lem education are to: 

• Make Moslem children born in Ger- 
many aware of Islamic tradition 

• Provide guidelines through this tra- 
dition 

• Help an Islamic identity to develop 
in a non-Isiamic world 
• Promote good relations between 
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lems keeping their u 
identity fri Centra- ^ 
ny instead of sur* 1 -i 

rendering il.. She MttlcMoilsms learning' Irojti tha Korin it Hi, l.lemlo C*nU* In 


Cologne. 


(Photo: Sven Simon) 


Turks and Germans, Moils 
Lhriuiuus. 

Lower Suxony’s liducallofll 
Georg- Hermit Ouhatz (GDLO 
vincctl Unit the Constitution & 
type of instruction mandate!) 
Christian schools. 

The constitutionally guars* 
gious instruction sit school pk* 
terpreted us relating not only* 
tiunity, Oscliutx argues. 

The North Hhine-Westphi^ 
cation Minister, Jtlrgcn (ft 
(SPD), und Berlin liducatioo 
Hanna-Renutc Lauricn (CDUJt 

Karl-Hcinz Waller of 
Westphuliu’s Education 
thut following the year's trial r* 
state, guidelines will bc.lssuedJJ 
memory schools for the I9S3^ 
year. 

Dr Gcbauer says it was w* 1 
familiarise Turkish 
today's approach to religion 1 
lion at German schools. 

“What the Turkish tcacbfj 
most difficult was to esubla- 
between actual experience IU 
the religious principles oftb*^ 

The Christian churches 
the Nonh-Rhine We5!ph al ' ,, 
mem with interest. They do 
pate problems about Lhe iw® 31 
lamic ideas in itself. , 

But they are concerned sW* 
lure of Christian inier-dro^ 
school! where both Islamic J* 
tian principles are taught side* 

. The response of Turkubj 
.whose children attended^ w 
tal instruction was positive- . 

One religious leader said: 
religious instruction we 
eut down on or even abolish l 
at Korun schools." Jibes H?* 

iDvitudm JJ 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



supplied the data arranged In tee-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
[ of thunderstorms. 

These Figures compiled over the yean are invaluable both for planning journeys 
j* ■ to distant countries and for scientific research. 

r Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
r tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
f population, trade add transport. 

; j The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for dally use in 
commerce, Industry and the travel trade. ' 

• Four volumes are available: 

j; North and Seadt America. 172 pp.. DM 22.80; 

. Aala/Aastralla, 240 pp„ DM 24.80; 
i Africa, 130 pp.. DM 19.80: 

■ Kurope/USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80 




Look (t up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden I 



police had stopped for driving erratical- 
ly- 

In 13 per cent of the cases, the drug 
level was so high that the driver should 
not have been driving. 

The most frequent drugs were barbi- 
turates commonly used in sleeping pills 
and trnnquilisers. 

In one test, 23.7 per cent of drug-con- 
nected accidents involved people with 
on alcohol level of below 0.08 per cent. 

The meeting was told that tests for 
drugs posed no technical problems. De- 
spite this, the connection between drugs 
and fitness to drive was still largely 
ignored because police usually concen- 
trated on checking the amount of alco- 
hol in the blood. 

The tegal position on drugs and driv- 
ing is that it is up to the driver to ensure 
that his reflexes are unimpaired. 

Action against a driver is only taken 
if lie has become conspicuous to the 
police. But once a driver does draw at- 
tention to himself, it is usually too late. 

The problem lies in the risky grey 
zone where no erratio driving is evident 
und it is here there is no legal help. Ex- 
perts are only cnlled In when clear facts 
show that a person has become a mena- 
ce on the road. 

It is doubtful whether the introduc- 
tion of detailed guidelines for a driver's 
licence, as laid down in the first stage of 
the provisions for an EEC driver's II- 





Liquor picker 


This electronic device to measure the amount of alcohol In tha blood Is being test- 
ed by German police. It supersedes the breathalyser. (Photo: Dragcrwork) 


cence, arid regular control check-ups 
would help. 

But It must be ensured that the indivi- 
dual does not endanger the community 
as a whole because there are too few re- 
gulations. 

What matters is to tell the public 
about the dangers through Institutions, 
the media and doctors. 

The doctor must tell the patient how 
to ensure that drugs do not impair his 
driving ability. The final decision rests 
with the patient but tha doctor can at 
least say that he pointed out the risks. 

But it would be wrong to consider 
only the side effects without balancing 
them against a drug’s positive effects. 

The Inhsbruck seminar showed’ that, 
when weighing risks against benefits, 
doctors opt in favour or benefits when 
it comes to treating cardiovascular dis- 
orders. 

Germany has 4.5 million drivers with 
high blood pressure. Drugs to reduce 
the blood pressure could make them fit 
to drive again. 

But doctors at tho meeting rejected 


the use of drugs which affect the central 
nervous system because they could lead 
to dryness In the mouth, a lack of con- 
centration and tiredness. 

Other drugs won approval. Included 
are the beta blocker range. They do not 
reduce alertness or slow the reactions. 

In severe cases, drugs and faith In 
their effectiveness are not enough. 

Professor Bemd Prledl and Herbert 
Lawerenz suggested that people with 
seveie high blood pressure should have 
follow-up examinations at least every 
tHreeyearf. 

Another important suggestion was 
that drivers should proceed cautiously 
when beginning treatment for high 
blood pressure. 

Ulrich Schmidt suggested that, the 
phase In which the blood pressure 
changes lYom high to normal could tem- 
porarily affect a driver's reflexes; It Is 
best not to drive at all during the first 
few days after starting treatment, he 
told the meeting. 

Astrid Forberger 
(Frankfurter Rundschnu, 9 April 1983) 


Parents warned against giving 
children pharmaceuticals 


M any German parents give their 
children drugs because they can't 
sleep, and have prqblems at school. 

In a survey by the Federal Centre for 
Health Information, 42 per cent of the 
parents interviewed saw nothing wrong 
with giving children harmless drugs to 
improve their ability to concentrate, . 

The survey warns about drug compa- 
ny advertising, .For example, these slo- 
gans: 

"Helps In cases of physical and men- 
tal exhaustion, inability to concentrate 
and ti redness at school" ; 

“Helps with flighty children and 
combats absenlmindedness"; 

“Meaningfully supplements study for 
exams". 

The. Centre says sleeping pills and 
tranquilisers are, extremely dangerous. 

They hinder; the child's activene;* 
and can be habit forming. . 

Taken in excess, they can make chil- 
dren fidgety and cause, insomnia. Worse 
still, they can lead to liver damage, the 
Centre says. . 

Drugs advertised as improving' per- 
formance and the ability to concentrate 
mostly consist of lecithin, glutamic 
acids and vitamins. 


But there was no need for them be- 
cause diet should ensure an adequate 
supply of lecithin. One egg yolk a day 
was enough. . , 

One glass of milk had more glutamic 
acid than a pharmaceutical preparation 
costing DM40. 

It was scientifically nbt proved that 
glutamic acid improved mental perfor- 
mance. 

.It was better — and much cheaper .rr 
if B-group vitamins were taken in : the 
form of natural foods. Grain products, 
legumes, nuts and meat all have plenty. 

If a child is unable to concentrate 
properly there !s usually a reason. Fre- 
quently it Is tension between the parents 
or, the birth of -a baby, and the fear of 
competition. In. such cases, It is best to 
6pea doctor. , . 

And if the inability to concentrate be 
really due to vitamin deficiency, it is 
best remedied by a healthy, vitamin and 
protein-rich diet plus a multivitamin 
preparation. 

If these intelligence pills have any ef- 
fect at allv it is of a psychological nature 
by giving parents and children a straw 
to hang on to. 

»r ■ • (Mannfc«[rurMoiY*n,9 April 1983) 
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Smiley’s People, Smersh and that mob still 
hanging around in the German Cold 

Xpnet Bloc intelligence work in the „ .. . * 

JI/ Federal Republic is like in other 


KS BEST'S .ST in l 1 man in Bonn (who frequently acts as a 

, R * puW |® is llk ? '. n oher France has expelled 47 Soviet diplomats, private individual rather than un cm- 

major Western countries — it involves Journalists and businessmen for spying, bassy employee) makes a noint of or 

not just politics but also military, Indus- It is not the first time a Western nation Soring thd items In w imall and hi- 

trH economic and research secrets. has made a mass expulsion of East Bloc coZcuous numbers 

Germany is a favourite place for envoys for this reason. It won’t be the Even disregarding the strateaic dam 
spies because of its geographical posi- last. The Federal Republic of Germany Is ag e t h 0 *S£Sul ham caused bv 

tion. It Is also an important member of a favourite haunt for spies. Martin Ernst th ®sk nd of deration is e^mous 

Nato, it is economically strong and its put this report together for Rheinlscher r S enormoH8 - 

industoy and r««rch ara highly dcval- Mertur/Cri,, un„ Wett. .pi^aZ^he J32J 

" - ... _ i -nr.l i r, ... , . 


Z f u.uuB- ii is uui [iic iirs i nine a western nation 

trial, economic and research secrets. has made a mass expulsion of East Bloc 

Germany is a favourite place for envoys for this reason. It won’t be the 

spies because of its geographical posi- last. The Federal Republic of Germany Is 

lion. It is also an important member of a favourite haunt for spies. Martin Ernst 

Nato, it is economically strong and its put this report together for Rheinlscher 

industry and research are highly dcvel- Merkur/Christ and Welt 
oped. . 

Embassies, consulates and trade mis- ~ 

sions play a major role. They give its turn, controls several intelligence 

agents a cover and immunity from pro- agents at the Czech embassy in Bonn, 

secution. They can only be expelled. The number of known Czechoslova- 

On 24 June 1981, German security of- kian intelligence agents operating at the 
fleers arrested the manager of a Munich Bonn embassy rose considerably in 
firm, -Laser Electronic^ and his wife as 1981, according to German countor-in- 
thby met with the deputy leader of the ■ telligence. 

:Sov!pt trade mission, Viktor Petrovich Military espionage, procurement of 


,Shope|ev., 

...Shepelev was not only on the trade 
mission. He was a GRU (Soviet military 
intelligence) officer. His tactics en routo 
,tq. meeting contacts kept German 
counter-intelligence officers busy. 

... So would wander. through Munich 
for hours, apparently without purpose. 


1981, according to German counter-in- 
telligence. 

Military espionage, procurement of 
Cocom goods, surveillance of emigrants 
and scientific and economio espionage 
are seen as the major functions of this 
group. 

Czechoslovakia’s electronics minis- 
try, which was established In April 
1980, seemed in a particular hurry. It 
instructed Prague’s embassy in Bonn to 

•ItL.. L.... . 1 . 1.1 *■ . 


i;: T A ■ 1 r : msiructea Prague’s embassy in Bonn to 

Sldi aSdAm ™° e m.™ d »Z d ellhw buy or ob,aln blueprints fof such 
off fa ranl0 “ mp0nen,s 08 


» T -- r r y nuu gu 

off. In another direction. 

..His car, easily recognisable as be- 
longing to the Soviet mission, would be 
lgft far from .the meeting place. 


The embassy employees working for 
the secret service are supported by 
members of the Czechoslovakian trade 
mission in Cologne. 


whidft are on the export embargo: ol 
Cocom. . 

i .Cocom, cpnsisting of the Nato coun- 
(except Iceland) and Japan, is the 
prganlsatlqp that .decides, on a strategic 
basis, ( what, should be allowed to be ex- 
ported r tp, East Bloc countries. 

Shepelev failed In 197? to get a mili- 
ta W .las«,rangq finder but he managed 
to.gfcthold of a.rarjbon dioxide laser for 
DM100,000 In cash. 

Tho device was ordered in Britain, 


and semi-official Soviet missions in the 
Federal Republic of Germany (total 
staff 408) is rising. 

According to the Office for the Pro- 
tection of the Constitution, there are 
109 known Soviet agents. Another 77 
are suspected, among them 19 out of 23 
Soviet media correspondents in the 
Bonn/Cologne region and all seven 
correspondents accredited in West Ber- 
lin. 

The increase at tho Soviet embassy in 
Bonn first became conspicuous in 1981. 
Especially the military attachfc (tho post 
was created in 1976) expanded his stair 
from the original three to nine in 1981. 
All are members of the GRU military 
intelligence service. 

The Soviet military missions to the 
armed forces of the three Western Al- 
lies, stationed in Frankfurt, Baden- 
Baden and BUndc (Wcstphaliu), nre 
staffed entirely by GRU experts. There 
are currently 50. 

'Their task is to spy on the Bundcs- 


PbvbI Sfnhr Z. A \ i noir iasK is to spy on the Bundcs- 

CzSstovak^ a V Wehr and Nat0 lro °P s in Germany. 

1,1 «" of “*™»vc rcconnuis- 
member of tho n*JLn n cn t , 8 r ed , satlC0 trips (increasingly done at night), 
Position Fiximr 22 h* 1 v de - y ' / or 1 tIiey gently show up at strutegically 
(DOON). 8 and ‘ Navl e° tlon | important Inslallallons such asm.' 

DQON sunnnrteH Kv n n „ n j ! mcnt * encr By and communications ccn- 

individual stateZnho fSi Rooib ! rc \ Thcjr 8,80 nOSO * round roil 

lio of Germany, develop radir“ radio Zs"’ WU ‘ CrW “ yS “ nd h “ rb ° Ur lns,ullu * 

and space technology. 

The Prague foreign trade company, 

Ommpol is also involved in this game. 

It enlisted German businessmen to ob- 


sent to a frejffht forwarder-in Viannn - * , nil8tod German businessmen to ob- 
and serif^n from there to Mosqow jam parts and information relating to 

Shefclev was expelled fromT Fed- ™.,?'? an ^ opard 11 tank 
eral Repiiblio ih July 1198 1 A oolleaaue ' ro 8 C0 , J ! n ^ at aircra ft» the Tornado. 

Vladimir KblStffi/ idio * ad to go*’ k S- ? loc “ untries ,ike 

two months later. He had offered To fe^of r ° “ft 678 0 “ tran5, 

mmer bf a^bmpaby called Variollnc ' 1 [ L 5? W free of charge. 

DM26.000 to get 4 * tight* sighting devl- >*«« f°7 merC a attach6 at the Bufgp- 

K &rr r ■ r “ ™ rian embassy in Bonn attracted the at- 

Several months before Kolchenko Couhter ‘ intein 8 6n c° 

htttinjg for Aviaexportv'thc Soviet trade When a PP r ‘>ached various 

"WW-m tried Obtain ariat on in- obtain 

formation. ..»■ , • i . electromc devices and components In 

the fields of laser, communications, ta- 


] TIiey often use muddy and therefore 
I illegible car licence plates and leather 
{jackets worn over uniform tunics. 

: On 30 Janiiaiy this year a Soviet mill.' 
tary mission (SMM) car from BDndo 
j WQS Jpv° lv ed In a tramc accident in a 
! prohibited Bundeswehr installation In 
; Schleswig-Holstein. 

The number of such incidents rose 
.from 47 in 1980 to 87 in 1981. 

■ SMM arp becoming Increasing- 
ly aggressive, and car chases a little like 
|th°sein Jaines Bond films are no rarity 


■ The latest incident happened on 5 
! April, two ' kilometres from the nuclear 
ireseareh cehtrt fn Jflliih in Nbrth 


^aeaaassisffl:. ■ s saas aaga sitaF* 
fflSeaasaac ^isat±. 


, . ‘ v ‘wuacuui in cologne 

year, 1 His misfor- 
tuhe ty&sHo haV8 operated Without di- 
•plombtic itamtinltyi' meaning that he 
has- tbi stand ! trihi instead 'of being ex- 
pellbd.- ; J !*.. i. i • 

j ' Batashev’s plan; was to -buy data 

? odlA 8 devices on the 
eotem lifet through a management con- 
sultbnt and to obtain Classified EEC do- 
cuments and sophisticated: electronic 
cofhito/iertts: But the kGB agent’s plans 
t0 nou £ ht when- German counter- 
^telllgencd officers' iiiten/ened. • 
''Other Ebit Blod'coiinbfies also try 40 
get Cocom items. p ), r, : 

! 'Thiis, J for instance* (he Czechoslova- 
kian intelligence agency’s Department 
for Science and Technology works with 
the Prague Ministry for Technological 
afld 'Investment Development which, in 


Continued from page 11 ■ ■ - f 

. • I, . ; ' 

Beifuss, JQrgen Salic and Rainer Wnnzc- 

HUS. 

. In unending idyll of the East Fri- 
sian countryside they portray a woman 
who hunts ducks for a living, lives wi- 
thout electricity or running water and 
quotes marvellous extracts from her 
fan mail in which she is hailed- as a 
dropout. . ■ 

Two other outstanding entries' were 
Pavel Schnabel’s Oberleben and Marla 
Lang s Familiengrvtt. 


Alter a wild chase, the police manag-' 
:ed to stop an SMM vehicle whose pas- 

;vity a man who. is so oppressed by the 
i sameness of his daily routine that he 
sees taking part in a /naiathon as his 
.last chance. He survives — by dropping ' 

; Rmniengrun (Family Vault)* subtil!- 
ed A Lovp Poem to My Mother, is . 
Maria Lang s first film. It is one the In- . 
teijational jury seems to have missed.. 

, She wields the fascination of an en- 
tirely subjective film language to make 
an extraordinary emotional confession 
full Of silent accusation, fragile add 
charming detachment arid subjective 

rrinrannal n./,.! Si.. - ’ v 



7 - (WeatdMUdw Allgemdiie, t8 April !9U> 
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sengers instantly claimed din! 
immunity. B 

M. vide their fellow-spies with 
assistance.” 1 

It is hardly a coincidence a. 
vict agent set up his '‘deadly 
ulong the route or one of His 0 
, n leagues. 

n . This is given wolght by the u 

, r . 1,lr night of the East Germania 
n . ncr POHo who was supposed h 
out nuclear secrets and whose* 
n . fu 8 c “t Ihe liudcn-Badcn SMM 
Ihc East German agent Wcrw 
defected in Jununry 1 979, compfe 
!d u list or spies operating in UiJscr 
0 j Hidden in a wooden crate, d 
le vicl s transported him back to h 
Ql many. 

Disgruntled with lif^ in Eastfi 

0 . ny, FUllc returned to West & 
re amid great publicity. 

r 7 The head of the Badcn-Bada 
, 3 Major General Vladimir Klintd 

J e recalled to Moscow temporariiji 
n tember 1981 and replaced forp 
r . July. It is indicative of howsafta 
GRU experts feel in Germany^ 
n once they have been uncovn 
I continue with their work asifi 
.[ had happened. 
rr For instance, two KGB spies) 
l # as diplomats at Moscow’s Bona 
‘ sy arc still in their posts althtij 
were unmusked by un America: 
c as far back as 1974. The Sow 

1. did not deny their activities. 

. In mid- 19^1 Felix Vinogradff 

0 Soviet trade mission in Cologit 

0 ''turn" u Hamburg intcllifienff 
using a KGB agent for a job. 

. Much of the intelligence 

reeled ugutnM West Germany k 
out by the GDR although Hsc 
, have maintained it low prcl 
f tnude no major headlines lately 
. A former fellow prisoner oft 

, German border guard Wtos 

1 hold who fled to West Gemini i 
, reported that he: had bccnipfr 

by a member of the GDR nk 
i Bonn. U was suggested to him t 
help to kidnap Weinhdd, 
GDR wanted for murder in eta 
,» with his armed escape, 

i As opposed to other Comas 
. telligence agencies, the GDR 
allow its top operatives M twd) 
Germany in an official capadA 
Instead, they tended lo dep«» 
called “illegals* 1 whose infilwd 
this country has diminished df* 
ly due to successes of Wert 09 
counter-intelligence. 

This has prompted the GDR* 
equip its spies with genuine Wf 
. cal data and send thcm ov« «^ 
migrants or refugees. 

For the eounter-intefligeo^^ 
In West Germany, this araounar 
ing needles in the haysuck of* 
12,000 and 15,000 East Gera* 
come to the West every year. 

So GDR spies, unlike the R* 
have to do without d^pIcHna^ic* , 
ty*lf Chancelipr Kohl wsfflrf* 

« late France’s President Mittrj* 
ordering a mass expulsion « 
spies - which ix most unliW' 

- Soviet embassy in Bonn wwj 
1 xelf with only half Its nonnrirte 
the East German mission u*® 4 
out unscathed. . 

The GDR spy system to* jj* 
do with consideration for the 
many or with a decision to IW 
. cular actions. It only has to da 
! : lies -i ksshowri by the 

‘ 1 ’ 1 (Wwiiwrtef 
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Expensive soft-drink policy in pubs is 
luring youth to alcohol, accuses MP 


Bonn Bundestag MP Is threatening Yet they blame the breweries. Brewe- 
Lto take court action to force the ca- ties sell soft drinks too but urge publi- 
jig industry to reduce the price of cans to sell taalnly beer, say the publi- 
(drinks. cans. 

K Ifjsmeier, a CSU member and They 8a y they are forced by the terms 
rtfyer, blames publicans and bar ow- 0 f their contract with the breweries to 
\ Tor excessive consumption of alco- 8e i[ beer cheapest. 

KrtteyTi'l beer too cheaply. 1° ‘" d ' d ' d lea . n ° n cus '“- 

drinks should be cut to offeV a “ obl ' 

Ltitive choice Sauon to order such and such a quanti- 

pnLtnsmeier has done his reaearch 

ill local youth club where the price Publicans tied by terms such as these 

, Coke has been cut to SO pfennigs. “? “*“raU v under pressure to push the 

Bud for beer (DM2) ha. dropped ,a *“ of b “ r> ° ften tho , more •*»». 
gJuiiy . Bell the higher the profit margin, 

Germany beer is cheaper than soft Breweries disclaim responsibility. 
» fa) places where young people : 8a y < * on ’ t dictate prices in 

; inch as bars and discos. Soft drink wa y* Publicans are, free to charge, 
be rally bought wholesale a third what they want and to sell non-alcoho- 

nor than beer and sold over the «• for the same price as their 

its third more. beer * or IcM » *f they want to. . 

[with and consumer organisations So the two brewers' associations lay 
kbttQ campaigning for years to get the blame fairly and squarely at the re- 
mg policies changed. They say the tailers' door, while publicans just as 
In now is an Invitation to drink energetically disclaim responsibility for 
F instead of something non-alcoho- alcoholism among the young. 

ItieS.OOO or 10 dleeothequMComein "Alcoholism,” say. Frithjof Wahl of 
particularly trenchant criticism. Tho the Hotel and Catering Association, 

Be played both keeps young people -begins at home.” Yet he admits that 

Nhop and sales of drink brisk and pricing co U |d be dangerous. 

K s bottle of soda water often Th 5‘ why ‘he association advises 
E DM2,50, whereas a beer may cost !“,?*£? at least .T T'*'?' 
Sttle as DM1.20 to DM1.50, with the boIlc d fc rink f 2f "? T ^ E ri ,“ 
»S that many young people nevei thoy obar 8' for ,he cb “P“‘ alwholic 
61o think. , one.-.. 

m order a beer, then usually an- Publicans and caterers ere unlikely to 
tf. In up-market discos the differ- take kindly to this recommendation., 
p in price between beer and soil They calculate turnover by the number 
lb is even more striking. of chairs they have, and no-one likes to 

tith beer at DM3 and a Coke ai nee a customer spending too much time 
It is predictable what will be sipping at a glass of mineral water, 

ijk Even In those discos where Beer-drinkers, In contrast, are always- 
lb are all the same price people welcome. Experience shows that they, 
Ho order alcohol because they feet either leave after the first couple of 
>etter value. beers or stay for more (and down them ! 

»4t Germans still look on beer as a fast). Beer soon goes stale, 
g harmless drink! a quencher of Beer Is not for nothing the cheapest 
R and a liquid foodstuff. But narco- drink in many bars. 

j e . nd ‘“If. 011 on U « the Bavsritn Economio Affairs Minister' 
r‘ raadt ?l ddlcU °?'. . Anton Jaumann feel, this Is « very 

S K° P ’ h r V l y ? t ..'° short-sighted outlook. More than once, 

■wer, t oo, |« alcohol, ray. Proto- ho hM ^pealed to publioana to sell at 
Hu ns Hlpp lu. of the psy<*latric , eut on e non-alcohollc drink for no: 

fc U^mofyoutttlffl^ A -no™ than the price of. beer _ 

Sy In Bavaria has revealed that 37 . » “ n, “” er r«Mo«» why he 

rcent of Bavarian juvenllei. or h *° ln,istent on thli advice. Ha feela 

youngsters, are beer-drinken. mury fathers ue raluetant to ttke the 

fty-nine per cent, or 1,560,000, oc ^ oul for ■ drink beesuse non-al- 
Nly drink alcohol, while in Gtr- MBa^aesm wv ,r 

p « t whole about 100,000 under^ CoMimiodframHMl 

p* clautfied as alcoholics# ooWWitoiii|MB 07 . 

be difficult to explain to many the Christian militia in southern 
ibwr.just Jike schnapps, U alcohol, non, and his men, , 
f, ^*0 harder to understand why Israel views them u the sole guaran- 
I" ffbm much less expensive tee that PLO units will ndt return in the 

port drinks in bare and discos foreseeable future and threaten its nbr-| 

pyoung people congregate. them border and bbrder areas again. : 

expws^ ft is, Baftownafi: Jerusalem iUftatd Washington tnjght 

^drinks for roughly a third less exert pressure to persuade Israel to, dl- 
H*eeryet sell It for at least a third ipettse wlth Major Haddad or agree to 
r, ' . : some compromise or other that only 

barrel of beer oeets on exists oh paper. - 
?*• °M150; as against DM100 for President; Reagan and Secretory 6f 
<*f Wneral water. That comes. State Sfauftx'can expect renewed prewu- 

r* piper, to 500 email beers re from Congress, the Senate and US 

p&MfiW DM, * 2 °* 0 ^ 1 ^ ***** P^c^^wwithdrawthe marines 

f M u 9ans can hardly argue that an : ' AiirieHea hae > overcome the 


Comim^d from pogel 


W *4 WH VI, 

is even harder to understand why 
11 so often much less expensive 
drinks in bare and discos 
people congregate, 
jess expensive it Is, Bar<ownefi: 
«ft drinks for roughly a third less 
^•r yet sell it for at least a third 

barrel of beer oeets on 
W DM150, aa agaliist DM100 for 
F 1 °r Wneral water. That comes. 

Paper, to 500 small beera 
KJgg DM1 % or a iota! tarto- 


coholio drinks for the children are even 
more expensive than the beer, 

; A survey for the Bonn Youth and Fa- 
mily Affairs Ministry would certainly 
seem to suggest that providing at least 
one non-alcoholic drink for the same 
price as a beer would be an effective 
contribution toward the campaign 
against youth alcoholism. 

Over 7,000 young people aged bet- 
ween 12 and 24 were asked whether 
they would do without alcohol if a non- 


alcoholic drink were the cheapest on 
the menu. 

Forty-five per cent said they never 
touched alcohol; 31 per cent said they 
would still drink alcohol; and 23 per 
cent said they would swap to the non- 
alcoholio drink. 

Herr Unsmeier has had the issue 
probed from the legal angle in a survey 
drawn up for him by the backroom 
boys at the Bonn Bundestag. 

- They say that publicans (and there 
are many of them) who charge the same 
price or more for non-alcoholic drinks 
as for alcoholic beverages are in breach 
of the Licensed Premises Act 

They also say that the prices charged 
for non-alcoholic drinks must in gene- 
ral be lower than for alcoholic ones. 

Wolfgang Hoffmann 
(DlnZch. 8 April 1983) 


Lifeline for young victims of 
‘religious Pied Pipers’ 


W est Berlin municipal authorities 
and the Protestant Church have 
set up a telephone “lifeline” fof young 
people.jn need -of- help to break .with,, 
obscure roligioils denominations. 

The aim Is to help fight' Controversial 
youth sects and religious Pied' Pipers 
and to provide a point of contact for 
young people who are unable to quit 
under thelr own steam, 

Thomas Gandow, 36, the Protestant 
minister who runs the service, says sects' 
and youth religions have a firth hold on 
over 10,000 young people in the city. 

So, a special unit of the municipal 
youth department has been set up to 
work toll-time oh observation and an-, 
alysis of the activities and recruitment 
methods of roughly 500 religious youth, 
groups In Berlin. - 1 V 

Rev. Gandow has lent a helping hand 
to young people keen . to break with 
such groups, and to their families, who 
are often on the verge of 'despair, since 
1978.,, 

Berlin more than other German cities 
is seen by youth sects as the foremost 
tnt market and centre of activities at 
present, he says, 

His interest In them dates back to Feb- 
ruary 1978, when Ahanda Margts. Hel- 
mut Kleiqknecht, 28,-- and Erika Rup*. 
port, 24,jcommltted suicide. ( ' 

On the steps of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Memorial Church, on KurfiQraten- 
damra, they poured petrol over them* 
selves arid set themselves on fire as d 
gesture of * perfeorial> sacrifice ;to their 
guru. 

Many youth sects have long been rea- 


'Wbllcans can hardly argue that an : ; \ AmeHeahaa ys 
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frustration are widespread 


; in Jerusalem too. The number of minis- 
ters who favour unilateral withdrawal 
from Lebanon and decoupling from 
what they feel Is a problem that defies 
solution may still be small, but they are 
. gaining Increasing support. 

Israel has so tor banked on the Chris- 
tians and been , disappointed time, and 
again. But the Moslems are hot prepar- 
ed to. negotiate with Jerusalem for fear 
Of neighbouring Moslem Ootutrias. ' 

The Dvuses are oil good terms with 
Dsmascus, whereas the Shi’ltes are ba- 
sically influenced by Tehran. . 

Israeli officials are already wonder* 
Ing what use- an agreement is that to 
signed by a government that U not even 
In control ih Its own capital efty^ Beirut 

• JottphCtoun 1 
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Used to be dangerous. They exert mass- 
ive psychological pressure on young 
people who are often forced to break 
'with friends and parents and made fi- 
nancially dependent 
; The dangerous sects, In the opinion 
iof specialists, include the Bhagwan 
'movement, the Sdehtology Church, the 
AAO (short for Aktlonsanalyttoche Or- 
ganisation) and the Process Ranette as- 
sociation. 

■ Gandow feels the reason why they 
' are so attracted by Berlin is that the dty 
is a centre where, more than anywhere 
else in Germany, young people are en- 
gaged ta a quest for identity and a sense 
of community. 

■ Initial invitations are to unexpectfo- 
nable discussion groups, stage perfor- 
mances and nature cure or slimming 
courses. 

At these oourees young people, are 
brought under psychological control by 
means of meditation, hypnosis and 
mystical rites. 

Some groups show no lack of imagi- 
nation in gaining access to public 
tonds. Rev, Gandow cites as an exam- 
ple toe AAO, an organisation set up by 
Austrian artist Otto Muehl. 

It established a charitable foundation 
innocuously entitled the Welfare Edu- 
. cation Association that Invested 
DM3.5m in a villa In Stoglitz, West Ber- 
lin, for use as a youth centre. 

: This youth centre Is said to have re- 
ceived up to DML5m in publio subsi- 
, dies. 

1 Newcomers to the AAO are said to 
undergo macabre concentration camp 
games as a test of their obedience. In 
them they are subjected to abject humi- 
liation against a background of loud- 
speaker gunfire and Hitler speeches. 

A Berlin offshoot of the Bhagwan 
movement recently opened a disco* 
theque on Kurfflntendamm In the heart 
of the dty, doubtless to recruit new 
members and not just to keep existing 
eannyuto on their toes, 

Rev. Gandow offers help and advice 
i tui yonrig- people who have fallen for 
profit-conscious apostles of salvation in 
various ways. . 

In addition to bit telephone lifeline 
: (Berlin 833 30 90) he Is associated with 
a parents’ group, the Parental Initiative 
Against Mental Dependence and Rail- 
;gious Extremism. 

• This group has ties with a country- 
wlde oigwlsatioit with its head office in 
Bonn. . : frpfederichs 
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